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The Labor Month 
in Review 





ONE HANDY INDEX to important recent labor 
events was the agenda of the American Federation 
of Labor Executive Council for its winter meeting 
in Miami. Discussion and pronouncements cov- 
ered a range of subjects so wide as to include 
increasing unemployment, housing conditions, the 
migration of illegal Mexican agricultural labor, 
proposed Taft-Hartley amendments, problems 
incident to international labor organizations and 
foreign affairs, the no-longer new problem of rival 
longshore unions, the absence of administration 
proposals for minimum wage legislation, and 
political action in the Congressional and State 
elections this fall. The very fact of council con- 
sideration gave some items added significance. 


Tue Census Bureau estimate of unemployment 
in January was 2,360,000 representing about 3.8 
percent of the labor force. The factory workweek 
in January was slightly under 40 hours—about 
1.5 hours below the average a year ago. January 
nonfarm employment was down about 650,000 
from January 1953, the peak for the month. The 
approach to this less-than-full-employment situa- 
tion (still not so pronounced as during the 1949-50 
recession) was accompanied by a variety of com- 
ments, analyses, and suggestions. 

The UAW-CIO, in mid-January, asked Presi- 
dent Eisenhower “to convene a broad confer- 
ence . . . to work out programs for full employment 
and full production.” The President responded 
along a line of reasoning similar to that of his 
economic report to Congress, that the present 
period was characteristic of an inventory adjust- 
ment and that there was no need for the kind of 
emergency measures proposed by the union. 
Later in the month, the CIO requested that De- 
troit and certain other midwest factory cities be 
classified as areas of “substantial labor surplus” 
so as to be eligible for Government contract 
preference and other favored treatment. Detroit’s 
and Toledo’s unemployment ratio in February 
placed them in this category. 


AFL president George Meany made a formal 
protest against the composition of a study com- 
mittee set up under the Commission on Inter- 
Governmental Relations, stating that in a period 
when unemployment insurance should be of vital 
importance, public confidence in it “could be 
undermined.” Early in February, the AFL Exec- 
utive Council found the national economy “organ- 
ically healthy,” but warned that a program 
designed to raise purchasing power (higher wages 
and unemplovment iusurance benefits, public 
works expenditures, tax relief for low-income 
persons, more low-cost housing) was urgently 
needed to keep it that way. 

On both housing and minimum wages, the 
Federation had specific programs which were at 
sharp variance with the administration’s. The 
AFL and CIO both had recommended an increase 
from the present 75 cents to $1.25 per hour. The 
President had said, in regard to the minimum 
wage: “We should undertake adjustments of the 
minimum wage at a time when economic activity 
can take them in stride,” thereby lessening the 
chance of throwing marginal workers out of jobs. 
In the woolen and worsted industry, meanwhile, 
the Secretary of Labor, under the Walsh-Healey 
Act, proposed raising the minimum from $1.05 to 
$1.20 an hour. 


IN 1941, THE NUMBER of apprehensions of Mexican 
nationals illegally entering the United States to 
seek employment (mainly agricultural in the 
Southwest) was 8,000; in 1953, about 1 million. 
The Federal Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice told Congress in February that control of the 
Mexican border was beyond the present strength of 
the Service. Organized labor has contended that 
such migration tends to depress wage rates and 
conditions on farms to the point where available 
domestic labor cannot take the jobs. In 1951, 
the Governments of Mexico and the United States 
signed a 2-year agreement governing the con- 
ditions under which Mexican farm workers could 
legally work in this country. No new agreement 
has been reached since the expiration date, but 
the United States has inaugurated an interim 
system for admitting stipulated numbers who 
legally present themselves at ports of entry. 

The AFL Council meeting and the CIO criti- 
cized the Government for a “short-sighted” policy 
in regard to the wetback situation (as had an 
earlier meeting in December jointly attended by 
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the AFL, the CIO, the United Mine Workers, and 
the Mexican unions under sponsorship of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions). 


Tue varcest AFL arriuiate, the Teamsters, in- 
formed lvcal constituents that its officers would 
systematically review practices of the local health 
and welfare funds. The announcement warned 
that a “national policy” would be established to 
deal with “racketeering or shady practices.”” This 
followed exposure by a House investigating com- 
mittee of situations smacking of such in the De- 
troit area under the leadership of James Hoffa, a 
vice president of the parent union. The New 
York Commissioner of Insurance has instituted 
an investigation of union health and welfare funds 
and most unions are cooperating. A bill has been 
introduced in the State legislature requiring com- 
plete reports on operations of such funds. 

Except for relatively unimportant skirmishes, 
the war for survival between the AFL-adminis- 
tered and the AFL-expelled unions of longshore- 
men waited on an NLRB determination on the 
validity of the close representation election in the 
Port of New York won last December by the 
ousted group. In the interim, the AFL scored a 
point by successfully backing an independent union 
on Puerto Rican docks against its rival; it also 
instituted, with some success, a series of quickie 
strikes in New York to force recognition of its 
dock stewards. 

Elsewhere in New York, Michael Quill, presi- 
dent of the CIO Transport Workers Union, was 
facing double trouble. His charge that Harris J. 
Klein, member of the New York Transit Author- 
ity, had offered to approve union contract demands 
in return for political support brought a Grand 
Jury investigation and threat of a slander suit; 
more important to the union was the challenge 
it faced from the International Association of 
Machinists for jurisdiction over airline mechanics, 
currently represented by the TWU. The Ma- 
chinists represent mechanics of most other lines. 


THE NONOPERATING railroad unions were hard- 
pressed in several lawsuits challenging their right 
to union-shop contracts. An Omaha judge has 
already ruled against the unions in a case contest- 
ing the union-shop contract signed in March 1953 
with the Union Pacific. Ina Texas case involving 
the Santa Fe, the union lost another round. The 


unions themselves had brought suit for a declara- 
tory judgment in favor of their union-shop con- 
tract with the Florida East Coast Railroad 
hoping to get their case to the United States 
Supreme Court first. Rail unions won a victory 
when a Federal Court in Chicago, in deciding 
an unrelated issue, held that the nonoperating 
unions could bargain on health and welfare bene- 
fits under the National Railway Labor Act. 

An operating rail union, the Engineers, through 
its new president, Guy L. Brown, announced 
abandonment of its historic position against the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Further opposition, he 
said, would “‘stymie legitimate material progress.”’ 

The United States Supreme Court on February 
1 ruled in two cases that denying work to union 
members as a means of union discipline was a 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. In one case, 
a union reduced a worker’s seniority because 
of delinquency in dues payment; in the other, a 
worker was removed from a job because he 
failed to secure prior union clearance. Ip a 
third case, the Court held that an employer could 
not deny to nonunion workers benefits granted to 
union members because such discrimination 
encouraged union membership. 


IN A MULTI-POINT INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM, the 
AFL advocated an economic conference of free 
nations to advance productivity and living stand- 
ards; inclusion of Italy in the leadership of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organizatic n; international 
boycott of goods produced by slave labor; cessa- 
tion of any aid to Latin American dictatorships; 
and a time limit for granting self government to 
colonial territories in Africa and Asia. It also 
made a direct appeal to the Guatemalan president 
to resist Communist encroachment, in part by 
nonharrassment of free trade unions. 

Washington was the site of the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, a worldwide trade secretariat 
of non-Communist unions of rail, motor coach, 
airline, and waterways workers to which certain 
AFL, CIO, and independent unions in this country 
are affiliated. One decision reached was to hold 
Asian and Latin American conferences this year. 
Seven new unions joined ITWF, bringing the total 
to 157. The Internationa] Metalworkers Federa- 
tion will also meet in Washington, late in February. 
It represents 7 million workers in 15 countries. 





A Review of 
American Labor 
in 1953 


JosrerxH P. GoLtpBErc* 





AMERICAN WORKERS were generally in a highly 
favorable economic position during 1953—the 
product of record levels of industrial activity and 
generally stable prices. However, these aus- 
picious conditions did not overshadow the growing 
uncertainty over employment and earnings during 
the second half of the year and the continued 
unfavorable position of such particular industries 
as coal, textiles, and leather. 

Economic stability was reflected in generally 
steady labor-management relationships which 
permitted consideration of long-run objectives 
in labor-management affairs. This was reinforced 
by the reexamination of legislative policies in the 
fields of labor-management relationships and 
social security by the new administration, and 
by the recent changes in leadership in the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

But as 1954 began, these long-run objectives 
had been only incompletely formulated. The 
achievements were notable, however, as the AFL 
and CIO signed a no-raiding pact, and the AFL 
acted to clean up the east coast longshore situation. 
Major programs were under consideration by the 
administration. 


Economic Status 


Earnings of American workers, both gross and 
real, reached a new postwar peak in 1953, and 
industrial employment continued at high levels. 
This resulted from the great economic activity 
which produced a record gross national product in 
both dollar amount and physical volume. The 
upswing in business activity, starting in the fall of 
1952 and reaching a peak in the spring of 1953, 


was mainly the result of the growth in private 
expenditures. Rising consumer expenditures for 
durable goods, particularly automobiles, were 
accompanied by record outlays for plant facilities, 
machinery, and construction generally. Federal 
expenditures for national security, though con- 
tinuing at high levels, rose only moderately in 
1953 in contrast with the sharp increases in 
1951-52. 

The workers’ economic status remained gen- 
erally little changed even after midyear when 
there was a moderate downturn in output and 
employment as demand eased. Earnings leveled 
off, with a small advance in basic wage rates 
offset by the reduction or elimination of overtime 
work. Unemployment levels matched postwar 
lows, partly the result of the halt in the growth 
of the labor force. Unemployment claims showed 
a sharp rise in the autumn. 

Nonagricultural employment, averaging 49 mil- 
lion in 1953 as against 48 million in 1952, reached a 
new high.! Record or near-record monthly levels 
have been achieved even during the months since 
August, when factory employment failed to pick 
up in conformity with seasonal trends in recent 
years. Factory employment averaged 17 million 
during 1953, compared with 16.2 million in 1952— 
but averaged slightly lower after August than dur- 
ing the first part of the year, as some industries 
showed less than seasonal increases, and others 
showed declines. Employment declines were 
notable in the primary and fabricated metals, 
machinery, transportation equipment, and textile 
industries. Nonmanufacturing employment, how- 
ever, generally conformed to the seasonal pattern. 

The average factory workweek (40.5 hours) 
during 1953 was down slightly from 1951-52 
(40.7). Reduced production schedules after 
August were reflected in the drop of about one-half 
hour in the workweek average, comparing months 
following August with those preceding. However, 
overtime work continued to be widely scheduled 
in many industries. 

Wage increases, although generally widespread 
because of the level of business activity, were 
moderate in terms of most previous annual postwar 
wage movements. These, as well as continued 
overtime in some industries, account for the 


*Of the Bureau’s Office of Publications. 
+ Annual averages for employment, hours, and earnings are subject to 
revision on the basis of final data for last 2 months of 1953. 
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maintenance of weekly and hourly earnings 
despite the decline in the average workweek since 
August. Gross average weekly earnings of factory 
workers in 1953 reached a new high, $71.50, as 
against $68.00 in 1952. Gross average bourly 
earnings also reached a new high of $1.76 compared 
with $1.67 in 1952. 

Despite the termination of price-wage controls 
in February 1953, the overall trend in consumer 
prices continued to be substantially the same as 
during 1952. Prices rose at a steady, moderate 
pace until November, but they declined 0.4 
percent in the next 2 months. The total rise 
during the year was only 0.7 percent. The 1.3 
percent decline in food prices during the year was 
outweighed by increases in prices of other goods 
and services. Housing costs rose 2.1 percent over 
the year, reflecting particularly the 5.7 percent 
increase in rent. Rising prices were also im- 
portant in the case of transportation, medical 
care, tobacco, and alcoholic beverages. 


Economic Programs 


The recent economic programs of the AFL and 
the CIO have been determined by two concerns— 
the possibility of an economic downturn, and the 
possibility that some recent social gains might be 
whittled away by interest groups with divergent 
views. In answer to these concerns, the President 
and the Secretary of Labor have made specific 
proposals and given assurances of the preservation 
and further extension of these gains. 

Both labor federations have looked beyond 
the immediate high level of economic activity 
in the first part of the year to the factors referred 
to as “making for an adjustment.”’ Both have 
dwelled upon the possibility that these may have 
more pervasive deflationary repercussions. They 
were immediately concerned with the drop in 
farm prices and income and its broader impact. 
Both called for the maintenance of high wage levels 
geared to productivity rises; for budgetary, fiscal, 
and monetary policies related to the overall need 
for maintaining a full employment economy; and 
strengthening of the social security system. Both 


* Economie Intelligence, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
June 1953. 

4 The AFL and CIO, however, had indicated their support for a measure 
which, in addition to extending coverage, would raise benefits, oxtend cover- 
age of permanent and temporary disability insurance, and liberalize the 
retirement test. 


deplored “hard money” policies, budget balancing 
without reference to broader national needs, the 
sharp reduction in support to public housing, 
and the ending of rent controls; they held that 
such governmental policies would aggravate the 
downturn. 

With demand lagging behind the production of 
such products as automobiles, farm machinery, 
and electrical equipment, CIO unions were more 
directly affected by employment declines in the 
autumn. The CIO called upon the administration 
to adopt an antidepression program and issued a 
report on “Maintaining Prosperity.” The UAW- 
CIO held a “full employment conference” in 
Washington in December. 

Fears were also expressed regarding the preser- 
vation of the social security system. In the 
trade union view, there was particular cause for 
alarm at proposals made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce which call for: paying “basic old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits to all of today’s 
retired aged’”’; attaining ‘universal coverage by 
bringing all the gainfully employed under social 
security’; financing “‘benefits on a pay-as-you-go 
basis so that we can all see the true cost of social 
security in terms we can understand’’; and ending 
Federal control of State relief programs for the 
aged by “terminating the ‘temporary’ Federal 
grants for old-age assistance.” * These proposals 
were attacked as weakening the actuarial basis for 
social security, for enervating the contributory 
principle, and for shifting the burden of public 
assistance to the social security fund. 

Administration statements have taken into 
consideration trade union apprehensions. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 1953 State of the Union Message 
requested extension of the coverage of old-age and 
survivors insurance. Following recommendations 
by an advisory committee to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a bill embodying 
the President’s proposals for extension was intro- 
duced in Congress for action.’ 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, in 
speeches before the CIO convention and the UAW 
full employment conference, stated that his Depart- 
ment “is working most closely with the revitalized 
Council of Economic Advisers to review the eco- 
nomic scene and to devise economic programs to 
maintain our prosperity.” He referred to tax 
actions to increase consumer purchasing power 
and encourage business investment, and also to 
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administration consideration of loan guarantee 
and public works programs. In the field of social 
welfare, specifically, he indicated the need for 
improvements in the rate and duration of unem- 
ployment benefits, and in the coverage and mini- 
mum wage rates under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. In the endeavor to “contribute to economic 
growth and stability,” the Secretary stated, he 
“would like to see that the administration receives 
and takes into account suggestions and advice 
from the leaders and representatives of organized 
labor.” 


Labor-Management Relations 


The formal termination of wage stabilization by 
Executive order in February ended the last “‘de- 
fense production’”’ vestige of Government inter- 
vention in collective bargaining following the 
Korean crisis—the disputes-settling authority had 
been terminated by statute in July 1952. None 
of the reconversion problems present in 1946 
existed-in 1953—hence no similar industrial unrest 
developed. Rather, accommodation and peaceful 
resolution were generally characteristic of leading 
labor-management relationships in 1953. Wage 
increases were moderate and fringe benefits played 
a secondary, though prominent role. On the 
whole, there was little evidence of innovation in 
collective-bargaining agreements, although CIO 
statements indicated that the guaranteed annual 
wage would receive greater prominence. National 
or industrywide strike activity was not evident; 
small- and medium-size plant situations were 
generally involved. 

The completion of the revision of the Consumer 
Price Index in January 1953 and elimination of 
the Old Series necessitated conversion of escala- 
tion arrangements based on the Old Series. This 
problem affected primarily the automobile and 
railroad agreements. 

In the automobile industry, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) also requested reopening of 
the 5-year contracts, not due to reopen until 1955, 
on the grounds that these were “living documents,” 
subject to reexamination in the light of changed 
conditions cited (inflation in 1951-52). Initial 
employer objection to this ran discussions beyond 
the January 1 date, and President Eisenhower 
acted to extend issuance of the Old Series through 
June 1953. In May, the major companies reached 





agreement with the UAW: the escalator clause 
was adjusted, the annual improvement factor was 
increased from 4 to 5 cents an hour, 19 of the 24 
cents an hour being paid under the cost-of-living 
clause was added to the base rates, skilled workers 
were given an increase of 10 or 20 cents an hour to 
restore differentials, and pension plans were 
liberalized. 

In sharp contrast to the situation in the steel 
industry in 1952, the United Steelworkers of 
America successfully negotiated agreements with 
the major companies in the industry, receiving an 
hourly wage increase of 8.5 cents and elimination 
of geographic wage differentials by mid-1954. 
Agreement was reached on the establishment of 
joint committees to study improved welfare and 
pension plans in connection with 1954 negotiations; 
but no agreement was reached on the union’s pro- 
posal to set up a joint committee to study the 
guaranteed annual wage. 

There was much activity in the railroad in- 
dustry. Early in the year, a 4-cent hourly in- 
crease was awarded under existing contracts by an 
arbitrator who found it to be warranted on the 
basis of rising productivity in the economy and to 
improve the real wage position of the employees 
involved. After prolonged negotiations, escala- 
tion arrangements were converted to the revised 
CPI. A movement for wage increases and other 
rules changes was also begun. Nonoperating 
union proposals on a health and welfare plan and 
other fringe benefits were put to a strike vote, 
resulting in Presidential establishment of an emer- 
gency board.‘ While other operating unions were 
still negotiating, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen in mid-December reached an agreement 
with the Nation’s railroads after brief negotiations. 
The agreement provided for incorporation into 
base rates of a 5-cent increase and of the 13 cents 
in cost-of-living increases received since 1951; 
termination of the escalation arrangement; and 
liberalized vacation benefits. The parties an- 
nounced that this was the first national agreement 
since 1948 to be concluded without some kind of 
governmental intervention. This achievement 
could be portentous in view of the National 
Mediation Board’s evaluation (in its report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952) that the pro- 


4 This situation was complicated by litigation over carrier contentions 
that some of the demands were not subject to bargaining under the Railway 
Labor Act. 
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cedures of the Railway Labor Act relative to the 
use of emergency fact-finding boards have proved 
“increasingly ineffective” in recent years. 

In 1953, as in other years since 1949, there was 
no clear-cut pattern in wage movements, in the 
sense of identical increases, among leading man- 
ufacturing industries. Although the economic 
climate generally favored negotiation of moderate 
wage increases in most leading industries, they 
varied in amount and form. In addition to those 
described previousiy, apparel workers, for the first 
time since late 1950, received substantial increases; 
electrical workers obtained increases of over 3 
percent; rubber workers, an average of 5 cents and 
fringe adjustments; packinghouse workers, 5 cents 
and fringe adjustments; and construction workers, 
generally 10 to 15 cents. Textiles, coal, and farm 
machinery industries were notable exceptions. 
In textiles, some contracts were extended without 
change; arbitration awards denied the proposals 
by the American Woolen Co. and Botany Mills for 
wage reductions. In the coal industry, competi- 
tion from other fuels and the substantial supply of 
coal on hand were apparently major factors 
deterring a wage reopening. Because of the de- 
cline in demand for farm equipment resulting from 
the decrease in farm income, farm equipment pro- 
ducers refused to follow the altered automobile 
wage pattern. 

Strike activity in 1953 was generally restricted to 
small- or medium-size plant situations of moderate 
average duration (11.5 days). Unlike 1952, when 
the steel situation dominated the strike picture, 
there were no national or industrywide work stop- 
pages. But the number of strikes (5,100) approx- 
imated the peak level of 1952. The number of 
workers (2,300,000) and man-days of idleness 
(27,000,000), however, reached only two-thirds 
and less than one-half, respectively, of 1952 levels. 

Wages were the primary issue in most of the 28 
stoppages involving over 10,000 workers each 
during the year. Stoppages over grievances were 
predominant among the remaining situations. 
Some of the strikes became tests of endurance; 
8 lasted over 20 calendar days, 6 of which occurred 
in the construction industry. This industry had 
10 of the large strikes; automobiles, 4; steel, 3; 
rubber and telephones, 2 each; apparel, food prod- 


§ When the United Brotherhood of Carpenters withdrew from the AFL, 
the executive council accepted the withdrawal. However, the union re 
turned within a month. 


ucts, shipping, aviation, milk, newspapers, and 
containers, 1 each. Only in the stoppage of east 
coast longshoremen was recourse taken to the 
national emergency strike provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Union Organizational Developments 


At the start of 1953, leadership of both the AFL 
and the CIO was still new. Developments during 
the year indicated that the AFL leadership could 
act promptly and authoritatively to maintain the 
unity and integrity of the organization;® in the 
CIO, the differences which had characterized the 
1952 convention seemed to have been ironed out. 
Both organizations announced that they were at 
peak strength—the AFL had over 9,570,000 mem- 
bers (incomplete figure), and the CIO gained about 
450,000 members during the past year. 

The success of the leadership of the two federa- 
tions in adopting a no-raiding pact could be con- 
sidered evidence of assurance and foresight. The 
attainment of this initial milestone toward labor 
unity is not minimized by its dependence for 
effectuation on the voluntary adherence of the 
individual unions of both organizations. 


Steps Toward Labor Unity. The most significant 
step toward labor unity was the ratification of 
the no-raiding pact in December, culminating a 
year of negotiations during which several inci- 
dents occurred that could have prevented attain- 
ment even of this primary step. 

The factual support for a no-raiding pact was 
apparently overwhelming—the committee had 
before it evidence of 1,245 raids during 1951-52, 
involving 350,000 workers; in the vast majority of 
cases the raiding union did not win. 

The pact states as a fundamental policy that: 
“No union affiliated with either federation shall 
attempt to organize or to represent employees as 
to whom an established bargaining relationship 
exists between their employer and a union in the 
other federation.” In case of dispute, the pact 
calls for joint consultation, additional steps 
toward settlement, and, if necessary, submission 
to an impartial umpire named by the presidents 
of the AFL and the CIO. 

The agreement, effective January 1, 1954, is for 
2 years. However, it applies only to unions 
voluntarily agreeing to be bound by it. CIO 
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unions have expressed fears that some AFL 
unions, notably the Teamsters, will not sign.® 

Numerous instances of cooperation at the level 
of individual unions in the respective federations 
indicated efforts at unified action. Several parallel 
unions agreed to cooperate in collective bargaining 
and/or to avoid raiding. But the concerted action 
was only partial and preliminary. 

The International Association of Machinists 
(AFL) and the UAW-CIO extended their no-raid 
pact and sought to obtain cooperation in bargain- 
ing in industries where both have contracts. 
The unions collaborated in a strike involving a 
_ General Electric plant producing jet engines; the 
work stoppage was not successful. In the case of 
the strike by the UAW against North American 
Aviation, which was followed by settlement on the 
company’s original terms, the [AM assisted with 
funds and in other ways.’ 

The LAM and the Rubber Workers signed an 
agreement modeled after the IAM-UAW agree- 
ment. The Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion and the Masters, Mates, and Pilots agreed to 
continue to work closely in negotiations. The 
CIO Shoe Workers and the AFL Boot and Shoe 
Workers cooperated in negotiations in their 
industry. There was similar cooperation among 


oil unions, which included unaffiliated unions also; 
between CIO and AFL packinghouse workers, and 
between CIO and AFL insurance agents. The 
independent Marine Firemen’s union voted to 


affiliate with the AFL Seafarers. However, 
merger plans between the CIO Retail, Wholesale, 
and Department Store Union and the unaffiliated 
Distributive, Processing, and Office Workers 
appeared abortive, and merger discussions be- 
tween the AFL Teamsters and the CIO Brewery 
Workers collapsed with CIO charges of raiding.® 

Actions to prevent jurisdictional conflicts within 
the respective federations were also taken. The 
AFL convention voted to explore this question. 
The IAM and the Teamsters agreed on a joint 
campaign to organize the auto repair and service 
field, and delineated their respective jurisdictions. 
The IAM signed a similar agreement with the 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 


The Longshore Situation. The New York State 

Crime Commission in 1952 reported that the 

International Longshoremen’s Association had 

been the center of crime on the waterfront. The 
286154—54——_2 


shapeup system of hiring and the public loading 
companies were found to be the two major avenues 
for controlling the waterfront. A bi-State statute 
was enacted by New York and New Jersey to 
control hiring and to eliminate the public loaders. 

Equally significant in cleaning up this situation 
has been the effort of the traditionally autonomy- 
conscious AFL. While reaffirming its policy of 
autonomy, the AFL executive council declared 
that such autonomy could not justify conduct 
“such as to bring the entire movement into 
disrepute.”” The ILA was ordered to eliminate 
all crime, to dismiss all dishonest officials and 
those with criminal records, to eliminate the 
shapeup, and to restore democratic procedures. 
Dissatisfied with the inadequate actions taken to 
meet these conditions, the AFL revoked the ILA 
charter on September 22, 1953, and took action 
to establish a new organization of longshoremen 
under AFL trusteeship. 


At the end of the year, the situation on the 
waterfront was still unsettled. The contract had 
expired September 30, and the ILA called a strike. 
The President invoked the national emergency 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, and the strike 
was enjoined on October 5. The Presidential 
board of inquiry found that the basic question 
involved was representation. It found that this 
was unique in the history of national emergency 
disputes, ‘‘because the essential differences which 
seem to be leading to a renewed shutdown of the 
waterfront are not between the employers and 
their employees, but rather between the two labor 
organizations which are bitterly contesting the 
right to represent the employees.” With the 
80-day injunction ending on December 24, the 
NLRB scheduled a representation election for 
December 22 and 23, over the objection of the 
AFL union, which had wanted more time. An 
initial tally showed the old ILA leading slightly, 


* While endorsing the “principle of unity,”” Dave Beck, Teamster president, 
has indicated that his union would be “very careful” before signing, and 
pointed to CIO encroachment on dairy and laundry drivers in New York, 
Detroit, and elsewhere. 

? With one exception, IAM locals in Southern California aircraft plants 
whose contracts were open did not conclude agreements until 1 day before 
the end of the North American strike. 

* President Beck of the Teamsters commented on this development, as 
follows: “This (affiliation) did not materialize, but developing out of the 
efforts of Operation Newark and our winning bargaining elections at Newark, 
17 to 20 th d of their bers did, of their own volition, petition and 
affiliate with our International Union. Continuing work in this trade divi- 
sion is being carried on and further gains will be made.” (The International 
Teamster, December 1953.) 
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with the final outcome depending on NLRB action 
on a large number of challenged ballots, and 
charges of intimidation and company domination. 


Labor-Management Relations and the Law 


Taft-Hartley Revision. Revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was called fer in the President’s 1953 
State of the Union Message, which stated that 5 
years of experience with the act had shown “the 
need for some corrective action, and we should 
promptly amend the act.’ It referred to the 
renewal of congressional studies in the field, and 
to “further specific recommendations” which 
would be devised by the Department of Labor. 

Extended hearings were held by the House and 
Senate Labor Committees during February, 
March, and April in 1953. Union proposals were 
directed at virtually all provisions of the act. 
Leading revisions related to restoration of the “full 
union shop,” elimination of all injunctions, limiting 
restrictions on secondary boycotts, ending of non- 
Communist affidavits, removing the ban on the 
right of strikers in an economic dispute to vote in 
an NLRB election, and eliminating the restriction 
on welfare fund arrangements. AFL President 
Meany proposed the extended use of mediation 
and voluntary arbitration in national emergency 
disputes; CIO President Reuther proposed that 
Congress should act on any such unresolved dis- 
putes; and IAM President Hayes urged com- 
pulsory arbitration in disputes clearly of a national 
emergency character. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Association of Manufacturers 
sought to tighten provisions of the act. They pro- 
posed elimination of all forms of compulsory union 
membership; strengthening of the employer’s exer- 
cise of free speech; extension of the ban on second- 
ary boycotts; clarification of the featherbedding 
provision to make it more effective; and extension 
of authority to States and communities in labor 
relations and a corresponding reduction in Federal 
authority. The NAM proposed outright pro- 
hibition of industrywide strikes and lockouts. 

At the President’s suggestion, Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin appointed a tripartite advisory 
committee, which failed to make any recommenda- 
tions on the act. Subsequently, 19 changes were 
tentatively formulated (about the time of Senator 
Taft’s death, a major complicating factor in the 


revision effort) through Executive and depart- 
mental cooperation, according to Secretary Dur- 
kin. Unofficial announcement of the 19 proposed 
revisions met with opposition from employers and 
others who regarded them as a weakening of the 
statute. The administration announced that there 
had been misunderstanding regarding the finality 
of the changes as recommendations to the Con- 


-gress. Secretary Durkin resigned because of the 


disagreement. 

Both the CIO and the AFL expressed concern 
over the failure to obtain revisions. The President 
again offered assurances that revision proposals 
would be submitted at the next session of Con- 
gress. “In formulating our suggestions,’’ he said, 
“our guide will be the fundamental principle that 
the law must be absolutely fair to the laboring men 
and women of this Nation, to management, and 
to the public at large.” 


NLRB Actions. The change in the composition 
of the National Labor Relations Board following 
the departure of three members is being accom- 
panied by a reexamination of many policies pre- 
viously laid down by the Board. For, as the new 
chairman has stated, “while precedents are valu- 
able tools” which would be fully utilized, “we 
cannot be shackled by the view that we, as Board 
members who have taken an oath of office, should 
abdicate our independent judgment merely be- 
cause a thing has been done a different way 
heretofore.” 

In a policy statement, the Board sought to deny 
the use of the election machinery to unions whose 
officials were under indictment for filing false non- 
Communist affidavits, while litigation pended. 
This action was reversed, however, by a United 
States District Courtdecision. Ina major decision, 
the Board reversed the “Bonwit Teller doctrine” 
wherein, if an employer assembled his employees 
on company time and premises to speak about 
union representation before a Board election, he 
was required to provide a union with equal com- 
pany time to electioneer. The new rule relieves 
employers of the obligation to furnish such equal 
time, but another decision prohibits employers and 
unions alike from making election speeches to 
groups of employees on company time for 24 
hours in advance of the election. 

Other reversals in policy include elimination of 
a rule established in 1948 permitting employees 
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who spent less than 50 percent of their time as 
plant guards and watchmen to be members of pro- 
duction and maintenance worker bargaining units. 
By another decision, close relatives of manage- 
ment officials will be included in units with other 
employees unless such an employee enjoys “a 
special status which allies his interest with those 
of management”’ by virtue of his kinshiv. 

The chairman has indicated that the Board 
should “‘give greater emphasis to a policy of ad- 
ministrative self-restraint”’ in exercising jurisdic- 
tion over insignificant labor disputes. The Board 
is also engaged in study of the standards to be 
applied in permitting severance of craft employees 
from established bargaining units. 

Several other NLRB decisions during the year 
were of major significance. The Board ruled that 
5-year collective-bargaining contracts in the auto- 
mobile and farm equipment industries may corsti- 
tute a bar to representation elections for the 
5-year term. In another case, withholding of 
vacation pay to compel union members to pay 
up their dues under a legal union shop, the Board 
held, was additional discrimination over and above 
the threat of discharge and violated the act. 


Supreme Court Decisions. In a decision late in the 
year, the United States Supreme Court expressed 
the view that Federal authority is preeminent 
under the Taft-Hartley Act in unfair labor prac- 
tice situations. The Court held that it was con- 
gressional intent to have the NLRB adjudicate 
unfair labor practice situations covered by Fed- 
eral law. In another decision, the Court held 
that automobile dealers franchised by the major 
producers are covered by the act. 

The specific precedence given in the Taft- 
Hartley Act (section 14—b) to State laws out- 
lawing all forms of union security, on the other 
hand, was the basis for a decision restricting 
picketing. The Court held that States with such 
laws could forbid picketing which the State 


authorities alleged was intended to secure the 
discharge of nonunion workers. 

In two cases involving the featherbedding 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Court 
held that union requests for payment for certain 
types of employment of their members were not 
illegal when an offer is made to tender those 
services, regardless of whether the employers v'ew 
the services as “necessary.” The services in- 
volved in the cases were the so-called “bogus” 
typesetting in the printing industry and the stand- 
by employment given to local musicians when 
traveling bands are employed. 


International Affairs 


The AFL and CIO conventions both asked that 
labor representatives be given an adequate and 
constructive opportunity to participate in the 
development of a balanced foreign policy provid- 
ing for economic as well as military assistance. 
George Meany resigned as a member of the 
Public Advisory Board of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, charging failure to give such a 
role in the assistance program.® 

A fillip to the democratic labor movement was 


provided by the unified position adopted by the 


AFL, the CIO, and the United Mine Workers in 
preparation for the summer meeting of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
This unity sought ICFTU action to combat 
subjugation of workers, “whether from totali- 
tarian slavery or colonial exploitation.” More 
directly, it sought and achieved a change in 
ICFTU leadership which would be more aggressive 
in the fight against communism. 

The interest of the AFL and CIO in positive 
programs to enhance the position of free labor 
universally continued unabated in 1953. The 
American labor movement continued its battle 
against communism abroad as well as at home. 

* Stanley Ruttenberg, CIO Director of Research, declined appointment 


to the International Development Advisory Board for similar and other 
reasons. (New York Times, Dec. 31, 1953.) 
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Provipine pay for holidays on which no work is 
performed is now a common feature of union agree- 
ments, occurring in about 9 out of every 10 agree- 
ments studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Holiday pay provisions permit workers to observe 
days of national or religious significance without 
loss of income. When operating or production 
conditions require some or all employees to work 
on recognized holidays, it is also common practice 
for employers to pay a premium for that work. 
Employees generally regard holiday work as a 
personal sacrifice deserving special reward. At 
the same time, the requirement of premium pay 
for holiday work in union agreements is designed 
to deter the scheduling of holiday work. 

The practice of granting paid holidays to pro- 
duction workers has grown rapidly. Prior to 
World War II, paid holidays for wage earners in 
manufacturing, construction, and mining indus- 
tries were found in few agreements.' Under the 
wage control program in effect during the war, 
War Labor Board policy permitted approval of 
voluntary applications for pay for as many as 6 
holidays not worked. Especially in view of the 
fact that wage-rate adjustments were tightly con- 
trolled, many unions and employers negotiated 
holiday pay clauses. The practice continued to 
spread during postwar years. In late 1946 and 
in 1947, major agreements in mass-production 
industries such as meatpacking, automobiles, rub- 
ber, and textiles provided paid holidays for the 
first time. A Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
union agreements in effect during 1950 revealed 
that 73 percent contained paid holiday provisions.? 

By early 1952, most major American industries 
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had adopted, or through collective bargaining had 
agreed to, the practice of paying wage earners for 
some holidays. In 1952, the demand for paid 
holidays became an issue in the prolonged steel 
stoppage. Prior to that time, production workers 
in the basic steel industry did not receive pay for 
holidays not worked and those who worked on 
holidays were paid at the re te of time and one-half. 
The recommendation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board for 6 paid holidays was eventually incorpo- 
rated in the settlement between the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) and 6 major steel 
companies. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of provisions 
for paid holidays in union agreements, issues re- 
lating to paid holidays continue to arise fre- 
quently in collective bargaining. Commonly in- 
cluded among these issues are the number of paid 
holidays, the rate for work on paid holidays, 
eligibility requirements for receiving holiday pay, 
and the practice to be followed when a holiday 
falls on a Saturday or on another nonwork day. 


Prevalence of Paid Holiday Provisions 


Analysis of 1,709 agreements, which were cur- 
rent as of July 1952 or later and which covered 
about 6 million workers, showed that 89 percent 
of them included provision for paid holidays * 
(table 1). These 1,516 agreements with paid 
holidays covered about 5 million workers,‘ or 83 
percent of the total covered by the study. This 
group included 266 agreements which also provided 
for observance of 1 or more unpaid holidays. 

Paid holidays were more common in manufac- 
turing than in nonmanufacturing industries. In 
6 of the 20 manufacturing industry groups (to- 
bacco, petroleum and coal products, rubber, 
leather, electrical machinery, and miscellaneous 
manufacturing), all of the agreements analyzed 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

1 Vaeation and Holiday Provisions in Union Agreements, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bull. 743, 1943, (p. 6). 

4 Holiday Provisions in Union Agreements, 1950, Monthly Labor Review, 
January 1951 (p. 24). 

3 The agreements in the study were selected from the Bureau's current file 
of union contracts on the basis of industry, union, and regional representation. 
Agreements for the airline and railroad industries (except for Railway Ex 
Press Agency) are not collected by the Bureau and therefore are not included 
in this study. No agreement negotiated in the fall of 195 Sor later was in- 
cluded in this study. 

For seasonal industries, the number of workers covered represents those 
seasonal, short-term workers employed at the peak of the season, in addition 
to regular, year-round employees. 

4 The number of employees who actually receive holidays under these pro- 
visions may be smaller, because of various eligibility requirements. 
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TaBLe 1.—Distribution of collective-bargaining agreements 
with paid holiday provisions and workers covered, 1952- 
53, by industry group 
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contained provisions for paid holidays. Such pro- 
visions were least common in the lumber and wood 
products industry (66 percent of the agreements) ; 
in all but 2 of the remaining manufacturing in- 
dustries, at least 90 percent of the agreements pro- 
vided for paid holidays. In nonmanufacturing, on 
the other hand, in only 3 of the 10 industry groups 
(communications, retail trade, gas and electric 
utilities) did 90 percent or more of the agreements 
contain paid holiday provisions. Less than one- 
fourth of the agreements in construction, and 
slightly over one-third of those covering hotels and 
restaurants provided paid holidays. 

No reference to holidays, whether paid or un- 
paid, was made in 2 percent of the agreements 
analyzed. 


Number of Paid Holidays 


Union agreements generally name the days to 
be observed as paid holidays. Chief among the 


observed holidays are New Year’s, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. Religious and regional or local holi- 
days also are often recognized in union agreements. 
Practice with regard to designating election day as 
a holiday varies considerably in union agreements 
and in company policies; some agreements honor 
the day only in Presidential election years. 
Where the day is recognized, practice may range 
from granting time off for voting to full-day ob- 
servance as a paid holiday. Because of these 
factors, such election days as were named were not 
included in determining the number of paid 
holidays provided, for purposes of this study. 

Six holidays with pay were specified in 53 per- 
cent of the agreements with paid holidays (table 2) 
or approximately 48 percent of the total number of 
agreements studied (chart). More than 6 paid 
holidays were provided in a third of the agreements 
with paid holiday provisions. 

Although paid holiday provisions were more 
prevalent in manufacturing than in nonmanufac- 
turing industries, agreements in the latter category 


Paid Holidays Provided in™ Collective-Bargaining 
Agreements, 1952-53 
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ts providing paid holidays, 1952-58, by industry group 





TaBLe 2.—Number of days specified' by collective barg 
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tended to provide more paid holidays. Provision 
for more than 6 paid holidays appeared in almost 
half of the agreements in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries as against slightly more than one-fourth 
in manufacturing. Within industry groups, with 
a few exceptions—notably rubber; stone, clay, and 
glass; primary metals; and transportation equip- 
ment—variations in the number of paid holidays 
provided indicated the absence of a prevailing 
practice. 


Rates of Pay for Work on Paid Holidays 


Of the agreements with paid holidays, 53 per- 
cent provided for a total of double time for work on 
such days, that is, pay for the holiday in addition 
to straight time pay for all hours worked. Twenty 
percent of the agreements calling for paid holidays 
provided for time and one-half for holiday hours 
actually worked, in addition to straight time for 
the holiday, resulting in an “effective rate” of 
double time and one-half. A total allowance of 


+ Less than 0.5 
Pe — railroad. ( Gungt for Railway Express Agency) and airline 


triple time for holiday work was found in 10 
percent of the agreements with paid holidays. 
Total holiday pay in excess of double time for 
work on a paid holiday occurred about twice as 
frequently in manufacturing (33 percent) as in 
nonmanufacturing (18 percent). Pay in excess of 
double time was found in at least one-third of the 
agreements in 10 of the 20 manufacturing industry 
groups studied—food ; tobacco; textiles; furniture; 
paper; printing; chemicals; stone, clay, and glass; 
machinery (except electrical) ; and professional and 
scientific instruments. By contrast, in no non- 
manufacturing industry group did as many as 
one-third of the agreements specify payment in 
excess of double time for work on a paid holiday. 
About 7 percent of the agreements contained no 
reference to rates of pay for work on a paid holiday. 
The absence of “premium pay” provisions was 
most common in the apparel and leather products 
industries agreements, probably reflecting a long- 
standing practice of not working on holidays. 
Holiday work premium pay provisions were also 
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generally not included in major agreements cover- 
ing hotels and restaurants, which generally operate 
7 days a week, including holidays. 

As in the case of hotels and restaurants, a num- 
ber of other industries operate every day, and, 
since holiday work must be shared by all em- 
ployees, special pay or time-off arrangements may 
be provided for holiday work. A transportation 
industry agreement, for example, provides for the 
substitution of “another full day off with pay” in 
lieu of the holiday. Under the provisions of this 
contract, however, employees “by giving notice 
before the end of the next working day following 
the holiday, may elect to be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half for their holiday work, with 
minimum compensation equal to their regular 
rate of pay for 12 hours.” 


Eligibility for Holiday Pay 


Various types of eligibility requirements tend 
to limit the number of employees receiving pay for 
unworked holidays. Such limitations—in the 
form of service or attendance requirements or 
both—were designed, in part, to limit receipt of 
holiday pay to so-called “‘regular’’ or “permanent” 
employees and, in part, to discourage excessive 
absenteeism during holiday weeks which might 
adversely affect production operations. 

Somewhat over 300 of those agreements which 
provided paid holidays were selected at random to 
determine whether they imposed eligibility re- 
quirements limiting holiday pay. Various types 
of qualifying provisions were found in about 2 
out of every 3 of the agreements. Of the agree- 
ments with qualifying provisions, 1 in 2 set an 
attendance requirement; 1 in 3, a combined 
attendance and length-of-service requirement; 
and 1 in 8, a length-of-service requirement only. 

Examples of such provisions are: 

To be entitled to pay for a particular holiday, an 
employee in all cases must have completed his probation- 


ary period of thirty (30) days, and have worked for the 
mill within the thirty days immediately preceding the 


holiday. 


* * * * 

(a) Subject to the provisions hereinafter set forth, 
employees shall be paid for the following legal holidays 
when no work is performed: New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day. 

(b) Eligibility requirements for holiday pay shall be 
as follows: 


(1) An employee shall have completed his temporary 
period of employment as of the date of any such 
holiday. 

(2) An employee shall have worked all of his scheduled 
hours on the scheduled workday preceding and the 
scheduled workday following any such holiday. 


By far the most frequent attendance require- 
ment was that an employee work both the (last 
scheduled) day before and the (first scheduled) day 
after a holiday.’ This qualification was un- 
doubtedly designed to minimize absenteeism dur- 
ing holiday weeks. Another type of attendance 
requirement, far less common, restricted holiday 
pay to employees who had worked some time 
(as little as 1 hour in 1 agreement) during the 
holiday week or the payroll period including the 
holiday, without necessarily having worked on 
the days before and after the holiday. A small 
group of agreements stressed work requirements; 
that is, the employee must have worked a specified 
number of weeks or shifts prior to the holiday or 
1 day or more during a specified period immedi- 
ately prior to the holiday. 

A number of the agreements specified a length- 
of-service requirement as a condition of eligibility 
for holiday pay. One month was the most 
common service requirement, followed closely by 
prior periods of service of from more than 1 
month to 3 months. Fewer than 10 percent of the 
agreements with service requirements specified 
qualifying periods in excess of 6 months. 


Waiver of Attendance or Work Requirements. 
Many agreements recognize that conditions be- 
yond the worker’s control may make it impossible 
for him to fulfill the work or attendance require- 
ments for holiday pay. For example, employees 
may not work the day before the holiday because 
of illness, an authorized leave of absence, or 
layoff. Unless absences of this type were excused, 
holiday. pay would be forefeited. 

In the random group of agreements analyzed, 
about 3 out of every 4 with such requirements 
listed the specific types of absences which would be 
excused and provided for holiday pay under such 
conditions. For example: 


‘No differentiation was made in the analysis of this group of 300-odd 
agreements between a requirement that employees work the last scheduled 
pay preceding the holiday and that they work on the last scheduled day. 
This difference in language becomes important in cases where disputes arise 
as to whether work during part of the last scheduled day preceding the holiday 
meets the eligibility test for receipt of holiday pay. 
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TABLE 3.— Rates of pay for work on vaid holidays provided in collective-bargaining agreements, 1952-58, by industry group 
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1 Rate indicated includes holiday pay. 

3 Includes sments which merely specified that overtime rates would 
be paid; or which provided for different rates Cpenies on occupational 
group affected or holiday observed; or which provided equivalent time off; 
or whieh specified that local plant supplementary agreements would deter- 
mine the rate. Also included in this category are a number of agreements 


(e) To be eligible for holiday pay as provided above, an 
employee must work the last regularly scheduled work- 
day before the holiday and the first regularly scheduled 
workday after the holiday. The exceptions to this 
provision are [employee absences in the following circum- 
stances]: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


With supervisor’s permission. 
Sent out or told not to report. 
On active jury duty. 
Called before his draft board. 
Accident on the job. 

(6) Death in his immediate family. 

(7) An employee who has been actively employed by 
the Company during a thirty (30) day period immediately 
prior to the holiday will be eligible for holiday pay when 
absent on account of sickness provided the sickness is of 
such nature that requires hospital treatment, or if the 
employee is granted a written sick leave by the Company 
prior to the holiday. 


As the following figures show, absence because 
of personal illness or accident or any absence 
“approved,” “excused,” or for “good cause’”’ was 


which specified a rate of time and one-half for work on paid holidays but 
— did not make clear whether or not regular holiday pay was included 
n the rate. 

+ Less than 0.5 percent. 

‘ Excludes railroad (except for Railway Express Agency) and airline 
agreements. 


most frequently recognized as constituting excep- 
tions to the specified work requirements. Em- 
ployees on layoff when a holiday occurred never- 
theless received holiday pay in a significant pro- 
portion of the agreements with work requirements. 
The same purpose was achieved in a number of 
agreements which prohibited layoffs {or re- 
scheduling of working hours) for the purpose of 
avoiding holiday pay. 

Exceptions to specified work requirements 


Number of 
agreements ' 


Absence due to illness or accident 
Absence “approved” or 


If laid off or job closed down 

Absence due to illness or death in family__..___._- 

Absence due to job-incurred injury or if receiving 
workmen’s compensation 

Absence on jury duty_-__- 


11 
29 


! Figures are nonadditive, since one agreement may include more than one 
type of waiver. 
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In virtually every case, employees who were 
scheduled to work on a holiday and who did not 
report for duty, or who accepted an assignment 
and failed to appear, were disqualified for holiday 


pay. 
Pay for Holidays Not Scheduled as Workdays 


Holiday pay clauses in union agreements, when 
originally introduced, were simple in character. 
In general, they merely listed the holidays for 
which employees would be paid. In the inter- 
vening years, however, holiday provisions have 
tended to become increasingly complex, reflecting 
the problems which have arisen in adapting the 
holiday pay concept to large numbers of wage 
earners as contrasted with salaried office 
employees. 

Within the past few years a new concept of 
holiday pay has been advanced; namely, that 
employees should receive pay for stated holidays 
even when observance of such holidays involves no 
loss of earnings because they occur on days when 
employees would not otherwise work. This is 
recognized by agreements which, in effect, guar- 
antee employees pay for a designated number of 
holidays as an earned or vested right; or which 
specify that eligible employees shall receive 
holiday pay even if the holiday falls on a non- 
scheduled workday, as, for example, Saturday; 
or that employees on vacation during a period 
which includes a holiday shall receive holiday 
pay, or an extra day of vacation with pay, etc. 


Holidays Falling During Vacation Period. For 
plants which do not schedule a vacation shutdown 
of operations, vacations may be spread over many 
months, if not most of the year so that a paid 
holiday may fall during some employees’ vacations. 
Under such circumstances, unless an employee 
is paid for holidays falling during his vacation, an 
inequity may arise, because an employee whose 
vacation period does not include a holiday re- 
ceives both holiday and vacation pay. For plants 
which shut down for vacation purposes also, the 
vacation period may, of course, include a paid 
holiday. 

Of the special group of slightly more than 300 
agreements examined, about 85 percent made 
allowance for holidays falling during an employee’s 


vacation. Somewhat under half provided an 
additional day’s pay for the vacation holiday 
without extending the vacation period. The 
next most common practice (slightly under one- 
third) was to extend the vacation period for an 
additional day (with pay). Other provisions 
allowed employees a day off at some later date, 
the time to be mutually agreed upon; or permitted 
employees, at their option, a choice of holiday 
pay or an additional day of vacation. 


Holidays Falling on Saturday. Holidays which 
fall on Saturday, normally a day not worked, 
constitute a collective-bargaining problem, some- 
what similar to vacation holidays. The issue 
of whether employees should be paid for Saturday 
holidays has been submitted to arbitration with 
some frequency during the last few years. Unions 
have maintained that pay for holidays constitutes 
a sort of annual benefit to employees, regardless 
of the day of the calendar week on which the 
holidays occur; or that the holiday pay is con- 
sidered part of the general wage increase agreed 
upon in negotiations and should be paid to all 
eligible employees. The opposite view is that 
the purpose of holiday pay is to protect employees 
from loss of wages they normally would have 
earned during their regularly scheduled work- 
week had the holidays not occurred. Hence, it 
is argued, Saturday holidays—when Saturdays 
are not customarily worked—involve no loss of 
earnings to workers. 

Of the group of 300-odd agreements examined, 
about 1 out of 8 specifically referred to Saturday 
holidays,’ and most of these specified pay for the 
Saturday holiday. Others designated another 
day off or allowed an option of 1 day’s pay or 
another day off. 

* No attempt was made to tabulate practices relating to holiday pay when 
the holiday occurs on any day other than Saturday on which an employee is 
not regularly scheduled to work. It is recognized, however, that such situa- 
tions do arise in plants in which not all employees work the same days of the 
week, e. g., Monday through Friday. The normal “days off” ot some groups 
of employees may be Tuesduy and Wednesday in cases where a plant operates 
74 week, 

Holidays falling on Sunday are almost universallyobserved on the follow- 
ing Monday or on any other day observed in the area or State. 

' This may understate the proportion of agreements which recognized the 
principle of paid Saturday holidays, since no distinction was made between 
agreements which merely list a number of paid holidays, leaving undeter- 
mined the issue of payment for holidays falling on Saturdays, and those 
agreements—which are becoming increasingly prevalent—assuring payment 
for a designated number of holidays during the year, regardless of the day of 


the week on which they occur. Under the latter type of provision, there 
would probably be no refi to Saturday holidays, as such, 








The Effects of 
Decontrol Actions 
on Residential Rents 
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RENT CONTROLS came to an end on July 31, 1953, 
in all cities which were still under Federal control 
and which were not classified as critical defense 
areas. Most of these cities showed sharp increases 
in rents in the months immediately following. 
Cities where rent controls had lapsed in October 
1952, had reported substantial increases in rent 
during the first 6 months following decontrol, but 
not quite so large as those which occurred in cities 
where controls were lifted in 1949 and 1950. 
Residential rents have risen steadily since mid- 
1947, when the strict Federal controls of the war 
and immediate postwar years were relaxed. 
Because of the longer period of control and a 
characteristically more gradual adjustment to 
changing economic conditions, residential rents 
have risen less since 1939 than have prices of many 
commodities. 


Rent Changes After Decontrol, 1949 to 1953 


The ending of controls on July 31, 1953, affected 
16 cities where rents are surveyed regularly for the 
Consumer Price Index. Some form of local rent 
control was established to take the place of Federal 
control in four of these cities (Baltimore; Boston; 
Middletown, Conn.; and Philadelphia). How 
long these local controls will remain in force is in 
doubt, as questions of constitutionality have been 
raised in some cities. Among the other 12 cities, 
the sharpest rent increases reported by November 
15 were in St. Louis and Chicago, where rents rose 
9 percent, on the average. About one-half of all 
rental dwellings had rent increases averaging $9, or 
approximately 20 percent, above the previous 
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rental (table 1). In Cleveland, more than 3 of every 
5 rental units reported increases averaging $9, or 
17 percent. In Minneapolis, more than half of all 
rental dwellings had increases averaging $8, or 16 
percent, above the previous rentals. In San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, Washington, Kansas City, 
Youngstown, and Newark (Ohio), 1 of every 3 
rental units had increases averaging between $7 
and $9. 


TABLE 1.—Rent increases in 12 city areas after Federal 
decontrol on July 31, 1953 (July 15—November 15, 1958) * 





Rental units having increases 





Were higher by— 





City area by population 
group? 


Dollars 





$9 2 > go 90 
NOcqanso 





rene 
MDWE 

















950. 
September 1951. 


East Bay area suburbs decon 
aryland suburbs also 


Virginia suburbs decontrolled June 1950. Some 
trolled earlier in 1952. 
* Kansas City, Kans., decontrolled April 1951. 





The full impact of decontrol is by no means felt 
within the first 3 or 4 months, nor do rents advance 
with the same speed in all cities following decon- 
trol. On the basis of information available for 21 
cities where rents were decontrolled between 1949 
and early 1953, it is apparent that (with a few 
exceptions) only a part of the full effect of decon- 
trol is felt within the first quarter thereafter. 
However, during the first 6 months after decontrol, 
the greatest impact occurred in the second month 
in more than half of the cities (table 2). In most 
cities the average rent increase tapered off to less 
than 1 percent a month by the fourth or fifth 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 
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month. From that point forward, in the cities 
decontrolled in 1949 and 1950, rents moved con- 
sistently upward at about the same rate to show a 
sizable total change over the following months. 

Nor is the relative amount of increase among 
the various cities over the first month or quarter 
indicative of that which occurs long-run. For 
example, rents in Mobile, Ala., rose considerably 
less (3 percent) in the first 3 months following 
decontrol on May 25, 1950, than was the case in 
Richmond, Va. (up 10 percent), decontrolled 
June 25, 1950. By the second quarter of 1953, 
however, rents had advanced about 20 percent in 
both cities. 

The only other city in the index where rent 
controls were removed during 1953 was Cincin- 
nati, where the local governing body took decon- 
trol action on May 1. Over the first 2 months of 
decontrol, rents rose about 6 percent. By June 
15, almost 40 percent of the rental units expe- 
rienced rent increases amounting on the average to 
$8, or 20 percent (table 3). Six months after 
decontrol, rents in Cincinnati had increased by 
10 percent. 

In October 1952, 10 cities for which the Bureau 
regularly collected information were decontrolled 
when their local governing bodies did not request 
an extension of controls. In the first 6 months, 


rents in New Orleans rose 11 percent; in Denver 
and Huntington, W. Va.—Ashland, Ky., rents 
advanced 10 percent; in Detroit, 9 percent; and 
in Atlanta, 5% percent. However, in 5 of the 
cities the average increase in ret for ail units was 
less than 5 percent, with rents in Lodi, Calif., 
scarcely affected. 

In comparing the effects of decontrol in the 
first 6 months in the cities decontrolled in 1949 
and 1950 with those cities which were decontrolled 
in 1952, it is evident that the rise in rents is some- 
what less in the cities decontrolled in 1952. 
Among the 10 cities decontrolled in 1949 and 1950, 
only 1—Mobile, Ala.—showed an average increase 
for all units of less than 5 percent during the first 
6 months. On the other hand, among the 10 
cities decontrolled in October 1952, one-half of 
the cities reported average rent increases for all 
units of less than 5 percent in the first 6 months. 
While this may in part be caused by the presence 
of several smaller cities in the 1952 group of cities, 
it may also reflect some lessening of pressure in 
the rental markets caused by the high rate of 
construction of housing, as well as the fact that 
more increases in rent were permitted in the last 
2 years under rent control. On the basis of field 
surveys in 17 cities over the past 15 months, the 
Bureau estimates that, in slightly more than 


TABLE 2.—Changes in residential rents for selected cities following decontrol actions between August 1949 and May 1958 
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1 All data relate to the 15th of the month. 


? Transferred to State control with increases permitted of up to 30 percent. 


Completely decontrolled May 1950. 
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half ‘of these cities, the proportion of habitable 
vacancies to all dwellings had increased slightly 


since early 1950. 


TaBLe 3.—Proportion of homes having rent increas.:s, average 
dollar and percent increase for homes having increases, for 


selected periods followi 


ng decontrol 





City area and date of 
decontrol 


Periods covered ! 


Units having 
increases 





As 
per- 
cent 

of all 
units 


| Dol- 


Were higher 
by— 


Per- 


lars | cent 





Jacksonville, Aug. 5, 1949... 
Milwaukee, Aug. 5, 1949 *.. 
Houston, Oct. 19, 1949 { 
Savannah, Mar. 6, 1950 { 
Norfolk, Mar. 23, 1950 
Birmingham, May 25, 1950_- 
Mobile, May 25, 1950 
Richmond, June 25, 1950_. .. 
Los Angeles, Dec. 21, 1950___. 
Portland, Oreg., Dec. 29, 1950 
Atlanta, Oct. 1, 1952........ 
Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 1, 
1952. 


Detroit, Oct. 1, 1952_.... 


Huntington, W. Va.-Ash- 
land, Ky., Oct. 1, 1952. 


Lodi, Calif., Oct. 1, 1952 
New Orleans, Oct. 1, 1952__. 
Portland, Maine, Oct. 1, 1952 
Ravenna, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1952. 
Seattle, Oct. 1, 1952 

Denver, Oct. 8, 1962...... 
Cincinnati, May 1, 1953_._. 





June 1949-Sept. 1949 
Sept. 1949-Dee. 1949 
Aug. 1949-Nov. 1949 


Nov. 1949-Feb. 1950__ 
Ang. 1949-Oct. 1949_ - 
Oct. 1949-Jan. 1950_. 

Jan. 1950-Apr. 1950___ 
Apr. 1950-July 1950__. 
Feb. 1950-May 1950__ 
May 1950-Aug. 1950__ 


May 1950-Aug. 1950 
Aug. 1950-Nov. 1950 
Mar. 1950-June 1950 


June 1950-Sept. 1950_- 
Apr. 1950-July 1950__ 
July 1950-Oct. 1950__ 
Nov. 1950-Feb. 1951_- 
Feb. 1951-May 1951_. 
Oct. 1950-Jan. 1951. _- 
Jan. 1951-Apr. 1951___ 
Aug. 1982-Nov. 1952__ 
Nov. 1952-Feb. 1953__ 
Sept. 1952-Dee. 1952_. 
Dee. 1952-Mar. 1953 _. 
Oct. 1952-Jan. 1953. _- 
Jan. 1953-A pr. 1953... 
Sept. 1952-Dee. 1952_- 
Dec. 1952-Mar. 1953_. 
Sept. 1952-Dec. 1952. 


Dee. 1952-Mar. 1953 
Aug. 1952-Nov. 1952 
Nov. 1952-Feb. 1953 
Sept. 1952-Dec. 1952 


Dee, 1952-Mar. 1953_. 


dept. 1952-Dec. 1952 


Dec. 1952-Mar. 1953.. 


Aug. 1952-Nov. 1952 


Nov. 1952-Feb. 1953_. 
Oct. 1952-Jan. 1953 __. 
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Mar. 1953-June 1953 


June 1953-Sept. 1953. 
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! Data relate to the 15th of the month. 
which data are shown were selected to show the effects of anticipation of 


decontrol. 


In a few cities the first period for 


? Transferred to State control with increases permitted of up to 30 percent. 
Completely decontrolled May 1950. 


Changes under Various Control Stages 


The consistent trend, from 1947 on, toward less 


strict rent controls and toward decreasing the 


number of dwellings under controls is reflected in 
the large increases in residential rents shown by 
the Consumer Price Index for periods since 1947. 
These changes contrast sharply with the stability 
of the strictly controlled rents during and imme- 
diately after the war: 


Mid-1939 to mid-1942 
Mid-1942 to mid-1947 
Mid-1947 to mid-1949 


Rent control was instituted in most cities 
beginning in mid-1942. Before control, rents 
rose rapidly in some cities: in Birmingham, 
Jacksonville, Mobile, Savannah, and Norfolk— 
all important defense centers—rent rises were very 
large, up to 15 percent for the 3 years from mid- 
1939 to mid-1942. 

From 1942 to mid-1947, rent controls were 
relatively rigid. Legally, increases were per- 
mitted only for hardships, gross inequities, or 
when additional facilities and services were pro- 
vided. Asaresult, during the entire 8-year period 
1939-47, the average rent increase for the 34 
large cities formerly included in the CPI was only 
about 7 percent. 

During the period covered by the Housing and 
Rent Acts of 1947 and 1948, new construction was 
exempted from controls and landlord-tenant 
voluntary 15-percent increases on existing housing 
were permitted. These increases were contingent 
upon the execution of leases extending from 12 to 
18 months. With this substantial relaxation of 
Federal rent control, rents advanced at a more 
rapid rate—13 percent in the 2 years from mid- 
1947 to mid-1949. 

Under the Housing and Rent Act of 1949, 
landlord-tenant voluntary increases were no 
longer permitted, but Federal rent control was 
further liberalized to permit area-wide decontrol. 
Decontrol was contingent on appropriate action 
by local or State government but could also be 
initiated by the Housing Expeditor. Most de- 
control actions affecting the large cities were the 
result of State or local action. The average rise 
in rents from mid-1949 to mid-1951 was 8 percent. 

Rent control was continued as a part of the 
Defense Production Act in August 1951. Indi- 
vidual increases of 20 percent above June 1947 
levels were provided by this act. However, with 
the Korean crisis, provision was made for rigid 
controls covering all types of rental dwellings in 
critical defense areas. Three conditions were 
necessary to justify certification of an area as 
critical: (1) a defense plant was provided or 
expanded; (2) a substantial in-migration of defense 
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workers occurred; and (3) a shortage of housing 
existed in the area. Over the 15-month period 
from mid-1951 to September 1952 the average 
increase in all rents was only 5 percent. 

Further amendments to the act in June 1952 
extended Federal controls only to September 30, 
1952, except (1) in critical defense areas or (2) in 
communities which by appropriate action had re- 
quested an extension of controls. As a result, 
roughly 40 percent of the communities then under 
Federal rent control allowed it to lapse on October 
1, 1952, including the large cities of Detroit, 
Atlanta, Seattle, New Orleans, and Denver. On 
April 30, 1953, the act was extended to July 31, 
1953, with more stringent requirements governing 
the certification of critical areas. Areas allowed 
to retain the critical designation over this period 
were those originally certified because of military 
or atomic energy installations or other Govern- 
ment activities. From September 1952 to July 
1953, rents increased almost 5 percent, on the 
average, largely because of the general lapse of 
Federal controls and decertification of critical 
areas. 

On July 31, 1953, Federal rent controls ended 
except in about 27 critical defense areas over the 
country containing approximately 130,000 rental 
units. These areas have been subjected to a care- 
ful check to determine if they still conform to the 
legal definition of critical areas. By the middle 
of December 1953, only 2 areas—Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and Del Rio, Texas—still remained 
classified as critical defense areas. Rents in sev- 
eral other cities are still controlled under local or 
State regulations: among them are Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, several cities in Connecticut 
and New Jersey, and large cities in New York. 

The effectiveness of controls may be shown by 
comparing the rise in rents in controlled cities with 
that in decontrolled cities over the period when 
most area-wide decontrol occurred. (See table 4.) 
From mid-1949 to the first half of 1953, decon- 
trolled cities increased 26 percent, compared with 
12 percent for controlled cities. These percentage 
increases are based on the average change for all 
rental dwellings, including those for which rents 
did not change. The difference would be even 
greater if the comparison could be limited to con- 
trolled versus decontrolled dwellings, as dwelling 
units built after 1947 were ordinarily not controlled 
even in controlled cities. 


TaBLe 4.—Inrreases in rents in 34 large cities under various 
stages of rent control 
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1 Federal rent control was initiated in June 1942. 
2 This is the latest date for = information is available for all 34 cities, 
——< of which were dropped as of the revision of the CPI. 
to State seeieet wi increases permitted of up to 30 percent. 
Completely decontrolled May 
folk was without any re for the 20-month period M: 
= 1, 1951, when it was declared a critical area by the Office of Rent stabil 


Changes in Rents and Other Prices 


How do the rent changes since 1939 compare 
with price changes for other commodities and 
services included in the CPI? Prior to the impo- 
sition of price and rent controls in 1942, rents had 
risen 4 percent above 1939 levels, compared with 
30 percent for food prices and 24 percent for 
apparel (table 5). This slow adjustment to im- 
proved housing demand was a continuation of the 
differential recovery rate exhibited by rents in 
their slower but steadier recovery from the lows 
of the 1930’s. 
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TaBie 5.—Comparative changes in rent and other components of the Consumer Price Index 

















Percent change 
Item Period covered 
All items Food Apparel Rent 
+110 +25. 2 +17.0 1+7.2 
—-3.3 —9.6 —2.2 +3.3 
+17.3 +30. 1 +23.6 +4.4 
+14.5 +17.6 +26.7 +10 
+18.0 +30. 8 +18.1 +14 
+9.4 +12.4 +6.0 +8.2 
parener tee 2 of rent controls and lo~al decontrol.........- Mid-1948-mid-1950 MOREA —1.3 —5.2 —6.2 +8.5 
pusebecedeqrondtevevarteuntunssiccnnsapecettis Mid-1950-Dec. 1951................ +111 +14.4 12.0 +6.3 
Gunvent pdeccoceccnecccsccccssccscoccscoseccoceseoccossesesesosacesess~ Dec. 1951-Nov. 1953._............. +17 —2.6 —2.4 +10.1 




















! Percent increase 1935-37; low point reached in 1935. 


Under price and rent controls (1942—mid-1946) 
rents were stabilized much more successfully than 
other goods and services. Nor did rental markets 
show any weakness comparable to that exhibited 
by food and apparel prices in the 2 years preceding 
the Korean outbreak. In the year and a half 
following the Korean invasion, food and apparel 
prices again advanced considerably more than 
residential rents; but since December 1951, food 
and apparel prices, although fluctuating, have 
shown a net decrease, while rents have continued 
their steady rise. 

While the major factor in the more retarded 
advance in residential rents in the postwar years 
was the presence of rent controls, in pericds free 
from controls residential rents have character- 
istically moved less rapidly and with less extreme 
fluctuation than have most other commodities.' 
This is partly due to the lack of an “organized” 
market for housing, the manner in which dwellings 
are “consumed” and “produced,” and the in- 
flexibility of housing inventories relative to the 
more perishable inventories of food, apparel, and 
other commodities. Another factor is the personal 


relationships existing between many landlords 
and tenants which modify the effects of economic 
forces on rents charged. Recovery in the 1930's 
began 2 years later (in 1935) for rental markets 
than for most other markets. 


And, during World 


War I and the immediate postwar years, rents 
rose less than did other commodities and continued 
to increase during the recession of the early 
twenties, when other commodities showed sub- 
stantial decreases: 





World Warl precession, 
edge “iat 
Percent change in— 
es +102.6 —16.5 
li +111.1 —28.9 
a + 190.3 —37.5 
Biccatttabdasccsccs + 30.8 +18.3 


There is a striking parallel between this early 
period and the contemporary scene. 


1 In using the rent index to estimate changes in prices in housing markets, 
it must be remembered that the rent index measures changes for rental dwel)- 
ings only. During the war and postwar period, sales prices of homes—not 
subject to price controls—increased substantially more than residential rents. 
An opinion survey conducted by the National Housing Agency concluded 
that, between the spring of 1940 and February 1946, prices of homes which 
sold for $6,000 or less (in 1940) rose by 65 percent, while those for homes selling 
for $6,000 to $12,000 advanced 57 percent. Substantial increases have taken 
Dlace since 1946. These price increases were accompanied by—and in part 
caused by—a substantial shift from tenant- to owner-occupancy during the 
1940’s. The proportion of owner-occupied dwellings rose from 41.1 percent in 
1940 to 53.3 percent in 1950—a 30-percent increase. 

The rent index should not be used as an indicator of the net operating 
income position of owners of rental property, because net operating income is 
determined by the difference between total rental income and total operating 
costs. Occupancy and vacancy rates, as well as rent levels, determine the 
magnitude of total rental income. Vacancy rates virtually disappeared 
during the war and postwar years, and some operating costs were subject to 
deferral or discontinuance. 

For a discussion of the concept and methodology of the rent index, see 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1948 and January 1949 (pp. 631 and 60, 
respectively), reprinted as Serial R. 1947. 



























From the IRRA Annual Meeting 


Epitor’s Norz.— —The following items are excerpted from papers given at 
the annual meeting of the Industrial Relations Research Association in 
Washington, December 28-30, 1958. They were selected because of 
their intrinsic worth and as samples of the general caliber and subject 
matter coverage of the entire program. Other papers presented are 
listed at the end of this section. Titles in some instances have been 
altered, and suspension marks to denote unused portions of text have 
been omitted in the interest of easier reading. 





Communism in Trade Unions 


As EARLY As 1920, the American Federation of 
Labor had taken the position that it would not 
recommend the recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as long “as that government is based upon 
authority which has not been vested in it by & 
popular representative national assemblage of the 
Russian people; or so long as it endeavors to create 
revolutions in the well-established, civilized na- 
tions of the world; or so long as it advocates and 
applies the militarization of labor and prevents the 
organizing and functioning of trade unions and the 
maintenance of a free press and free public as- 
semblage.”’! 

The open and close affiliation of the Trade Union 
Educational League with the Communist Party 
gradually destroyed the former’s influence within 
the labor movement. Willingness of members of 
the Trade Union Educational League to accept 
direction from outside groups on union policy 
made them subject to expulsion, and the influence 
of this arm of the Communist Party was virtually 
ended by 1926. 

It must be recognized that the control and in- 
fluence of trade-union organization is one of the 
more, if not the most, important of Communist 
activity. It is directed by the national trade- 





union secretary. Fractions are organized in the 
unions of the important industries, and these are 
subordinate to the trade-union secretary. Despite 
the elaborate apparatus and the effort of the Com- 
munists to seize the organizations of labor, their 
campaigns in the 1920’s were a complete failure. 
As the purposes of the Communists were revealed, 
the trade unions not only took active steps to frus- 
trate their design but made membership in such 
fractions illegal and penalized by expulsicn. In 
their anti-Communist campaign the unions were 
actively supported by the American Federation of 
Labor which took the rare step of expelling a dele- 
gate to its convention from the Silver Bow Trades 
and Labor Council, who was a Communist editor 
and who had charged the leaders of the United 
Mine Workers Union with corruption. The mo- 
tion to expel was made by Philip Murray, later the 
leader of the CIO. In no union, except the rather 
small Furriers’ Union, were the Communists able 
to win control. They were swept out of influence, 
and by 1928 the Communists had been virtually 
squeezed out of every organization of labor. This 
was done by the trade unions themselves. 


1 Report of Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Convention, American 
Federation of Labor, 1920 (pp. 368-372). 

2 Report of the Proceedings of the Forty-third Annual'Convention, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 1923 (pp. 256-258). 
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The complete failure was tacitly admitted by 
the Communist trade-union strategists. The 
Trade Union Educational League, which was an 
instrument for boring-from-within, was liquidated, 
and was replaced by the Trade Union Unity 
League, whose task was to establish dual and 
revolutionary unions in industry. This order was 
carried out and unions under Communist control 
were established in the coal mines, the steel and 
metal trades, textile, clothing, and a number of 
others. 

The Trade Union Unity League was not very 
successful in organizing locals nor did it enroll 
many thousands of members. It conducted a few 
strikes but even more important it served as a 
training ground for many Communists who were 
able to gain some experience in organizing workers 
and running local unions. Soon this experience 
was to be of some importance. 

With the change in national administration in 
1933, the labor movement, which had lain dor- 
mant through the first years of the 1930’s, expe- 
rienced a great revival. In the space of a few 
years, millions of workers formerly indifferent or 
even hostile to unionism enrolled as members of 
organized labor. The cause for this revolution 
in feeling need not detain us, but the size of the 
present-day labor movement is testimony to the 
power and strength of the change. Immediately 
the Communist Party dissolved the Trade Union 
Unity League and ordered its followers to invade 
the old-line unions. Despite these efforts, Com- 
munists were not very successful in establishing 
themselves in many AFL unions. Aside from 
some influence in several districts of the Painters’ 
Union, the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, they gained only scattered and very lim- 
ited support. Communist infiltration and influ- 
ence were limited because the older unions had a 
group of experienced officers, schooled in union 
management and leadership, with pronounced 
anti-Communist views. 

A different situation obtained in the unorganized 
industries. No unions existed; the workers were 
unacquainted with the philosophy of unionism, 
nor did any trade-union bureaucracy exist to guide 
the workers who had recently joined. Conse- 
quently, Communist functionaries who had ac- 








quired some skill ard knowiedge in the organizing 
schools or in the insignificent Communist unions 
of the 1920’s now came to the fore. There were 
not in the unorganized industries any group of 
leaders who could take hold and keep the newly 
organized out of the reach of Communist influence. 
Industry had prevented such a possibility by not 
allowing free unions to exist in their plants. The 
knowledge of organization procedures and the 
willingness, yes eagerness, of Communist func- 
tionaries to organize enabled them to gain im- 
portant positions in many newly formed unions. 
With the split in the labor movement, Communist 
infiltration became easier, for the organizing drives 
of the 1930’s were thereby, at least in part, 
deprived of the fund of organizers available in the 
unions of the American Federation of Labor. 
The Communists found it easy to penetrate the 
newly organized unions and secure important 
places for themselves. Whenever an industry 
was organized by a staff made up mainly of trade 
unionists, as was the steel industry organized 
largely by members of the United Mine Workers 
Union, there the Communist influence was quite 
insignificant. A similar situation developed in 
the Textile Workers Union where some anti- 
Communist leadership existed and the direction 
of the organization campaign was largely super- 
vised by the old leaders with some assistance from 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
In other newly organized unions, there were no 
trade-union oppositions, and Communists were 
able to find an important place. Opposition to 
their control, when it appeared, came from non- 
Communist trade unionists, and not from indus- 
try. At one time, about 15 unions in the CIO 
were under Communist domination and not a 
single ore of these organizations operated in an 
industrial division in which an important union 
had existed prior to 1930. 

By and large, the Communist influence in the 
labor movement will continue to decline. The 
unions that have been tarred with the Communist 
brush can make few gains, for American workers 
will not join an organization they believe under 
Communist influence. Although their influence 
is declining, Communists still retain a hold upon 
certain workers and unions whose membership is 
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predominantly out of sympathy with Communist 
philosophy. There are many reasons for the 
ailure to oust this influence completely. With 
the exception of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, all Communist unions 
have lost membership. Yet, considering the cli- 
mate of opinion and the attitude of the overwhelm- 
ing mass of workers to that ideology, the losses 
have not been as great as one might have expected. 
In part, it seems to be to an unwillingness to turn 
out leaders who helped to organize the union; in 
part, it is the control exercised over collective 
bargaining and grievance adjustment. All of 
these factors seem to play some role in the diffi- 
culty of displacing a Communist leadership from 
the outside. Whenever an alternative leadership 
such as Reuthe: in the Auto Workers Union, 
Curran in the NMU, and Quill in the Transport 
Workers arises, there the problem of replacing the 
Communists is much simpler. 

Management in this connection has also a re- 
sponsibility, even though it has no choice in 
determining its employees’ selection for collective 
bargaining. There is some belief that some firms 
have gone beyond neutrality and shown favoritism 
to Communist unions. This is undoubtedly based 
upon a belief that such a policy offers some short- 
run advantages in that it keeps the workers split 
among several unions and thereby prevents 
unified action, and that it might be easier eventu- 
ally to oust a Communist-dominated union. 

Support of Communist unions on the theory 
that they as well as other unions, may be ulti- 
mately ousted, shows a complete misunderstanding 
of the industrial situation. Workers who have 
experienced organization are not likely to leave 
their unions in large numbers. It is the labor 
movement which has reduced the influence of the 
Communists among the organizations of labor, 
and a strong labor movement will continue to 
keep this influence at a low point. This follows 
from the ability of-unions to adjust grievances and 
protect the interest of the worker, and because 
trade unions as independent democratic organiza- 
tions are the sworn and uncompromising enemies 
of communism. 

—Puxriuip Tarr 
Brown University 











Some Problems of 
the Guaranteed Wage Plan 


Industrial Relations Aspects 


Tue industrial relations aspects of the guaran- 
teed wage problem have tended to be obscured by 
the concentration on the purported economic 
implications of these plans and on the relationship 
between the plans and the unemployment com- 
pensation system. 

In this latter respect, the history of wage 
guarantees appears to have moved in something 
like a circle. The early plans started when there 
was no unemployment compensation legislation. 
They were private substitutes for it in most cases. 
Many of the plans in the years preceding unem- 
ployment insurance spoke quite frankly of “unem- 
ployment benefits’ rather than, or in addition to, 
the “employment guarantee”’ that came to charac- 
terize later plans; it was, in fact, impossible to 
distinguish guarantee plans from private unem- 
ployment compensation arrangements. 

Following the introduction of unemployment 
insurance in the thirties, the unemployment bene- 
fits aspect tended to disappear, as did some of the 
plans. Those that survived the introduction of 
unemployment insurance and the depression— 
some significant ones did survive—did so in large 
part on the basis of industrial relations considera- 
tions; to wit, that it was an achievement—and a 
very important one in the view of those who lived 
under them—to guarantee security even if the 
guarantee did not go beyond, or appreciably 
beyond, the employment that was anticipated in 
any event. The plans were not expected to take 
care of marked cyclical fluctuations. Those which 
have remained in effect since the introduction of 
unemployment insurance have tended to guarantee 
employment, and have not been phrased in terms 
of unemployment benefits. In a great many of 
them the guarantee of pay if there was no employ- 
ment has not been explicitly stated. It is implied, 
but is an eventuality that has been soft-pedaled 
and often not really contemplated as more than 
a temporary expedient. 
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The emergence of the present union demands 
in the mass-production industries harks back in 
some ways to the kinds and philosophies of plans 
that existed before unemployment insurance was 
introduced. But the present situation, with a 
vastly different climate, is one in which much 
different questions arise. Unlike the 1920’s, we 
are in a period of Government determination to 
maintain high employment levels, of established 
unemployment compensation, of strong unions 
broadly based in the mass-production industries, 
of decreased willingness to accept seasonal unem- 
ployment or even mild cyclical unemployment as 
inevitable. In some respects, of course, the situa- 
tion of the twenties persists: we are in a private 
enterprise economy, and management on the whole 
retains control over, and is determined to resist 
union “interference” in, production and produc- 
tion scheduling. 

Some of the industrial relations problems that 
arise in this climate have, no doubt, been the sub- 
ject of intense deliberation within the unions, 
within management, and among the members of 
the United Automobile Workers’ (CIO) Advisory 
Committee on Guaranteed Wages. Some ques- 
tions that need to be explored in the guaranteed 
wage matters now under discussion at the collec- 
tive-bargaining table, by those persons in labor 
and management responsible for reaching decisions 
on these matters in working out the details of 
their guarantee plans, are: 

(1) Most plans consciously limit employer lia- 
bility, by limiting eligibility, or the amount of the 
guarantee, or its term (usually to a year or two). 
In the United Steelworkers (CIO) proposal to the 
Aluminum Corp. of America, for example, liability 
is limited by a predetermined contribution rate to 
a fund, and by making employees with less than 
3 years’ service ineligible. The selection of the 
3-year period is apparently based on the eligibility 
requirement for severance pay in the steel industry 
and is estimated to result in about 90-percent 
coverage in Alcoa—probably a higher than normal 
ratio. The UAW-CIO statements thus far have 
inveighed strongly against exclusions. The two- 
fold problem is thus posed: (a) how much can the 


* Guaranteed Wage Plans in the United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 925. Washington, 1947. 90 pp. 








arrangement really protect the low-seniority men? 
and (b) can a mass-production workers’ union 
afford not to protect low-seniority men? 

(2) Is the trust fund as appropriate from an 
industria! relations point of view as some con- 
sider it to be from the vantage point of finding a 
means of integrating wage guarantees with unem- 
ployment insurance? Take the Steelworkers’ 
proposal to Alcoa, again, that the company con- 
tribute 10 cents an hour, for each hour worked, to 
the fund. Presumably this—or some other sum— 
is the amount that can be negotiated as a company 
expenditure. Presumably, therefore, the amount 
negotiated might well have been added to the 
wage or compensation structure in some other 
form. If this is the case, it might well be asked 
whether the union membership will look forward 
to use of the fund as a nest egg, or whether the 
fund will be an increasing source of resentment. 
The facts of the economic situation will of course 
have some influence. Regardless, what will be 
the reaction of high- and medium-seniority work- 
ers if, after 10 years of the fund’s existence (by 
which time each man has about $2,000 in it), they 
never get anything out of it because, as a result 
of their seniority, they get the amount of em- 
ployment guaranteed anyhow? The situation is 
different from the case of pension funds, where 
workers who stay on can actually look forward 
to something. 

(3) Is it really sound industrial relations prac- 
tice to contemplate setting up a complicated 
grievance machinery paralleling the unemploy- 
ment insurance disqualification system? 

(4) Will the plans lead us into an era of dispute 
over the management prerogative question? Can 
this be avoided if plans are adopted in the mass- 
production industries? In some quarters, of 
course, it is argued that a financial incentive will 
make management stabilize to the limit of its 
ability, and that this will be something more than 
now exists. Is this a reasonable assumption? 
Past studies—including the BLS study *—suggest 
that employment stabilization planning precedes 
a guarantee, and that guarantees are not given 
unless the wherewithal to offer them is in sight. 
Thus far there is little or no evidence to support 
the idea that a financial stake can result in signifi- 
cant stabilization. Strong arguments have been 
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made on the other side about the deterrents that a 
guarantee brings, but experience of past plans does 
not appear to support these views, either. 

If not much is to be expected in the way of in- 
duced stabilization, will union leadership, having 
promised more than has been delivered, be forced 
to seek more? Will we face the management pre- 
rogative issue head on? 

It might, parenthetically, be worth exploring 
the extent to which the financial incentive would 
operate under the Steelworkers’ proposal to Alcoa. 
Where is the financial incentive to stabilize if man- 
agement has to contribute so much to a fund for 
each hour worked? The incentive may lie in the 
other direction: if fewer hours are worked, there 
is less contributed. 

(5) The guarantee plans of the past were living, 
often highly personalized arrangements, with a 
great deal of informality about them, based largely 
on the existence of considerable good will. Are 
we now entering an era of legalism and formal 
relations over wage guarantees—with management 
offering nothing until pressed? What does this 
mean for industrial relations, as well as for positive 
action toward stabilizing employment? 

—Puiuip ARNow 


Proposed Relationship 
With Unemployment Insurance 


CurRENT proposals would call for supplemen- 
tation of the employer wage guarantee by benefits 
payable under State unemployment insurance 
laws. This type of arrangement is being urged as 
having the advantage to both unions and manage- 
ment of permitting guaranteed annual wage plans 
to operate at substantially reduced costs, since the 
employer’s liability would be offset in large part 
by unemployment insurance payments. 

How have such wage guarantees been treated 
thus far under existing laws?* Unfortunately, we 
do not have a great deal of information on this 
subject, due partly to the limited coverage of 
guaranteed annual wage plans, the recency of many 
of them, and the fact that many workers so cov- 
ered have been provided sufficiently regular work 
that they have not filed claims for unemployment 
insurance. 


One question of interest is the effect of the 
guarantee payment in a given week upon the 
worker’s entitlement to unemployment insurance 
for that same week. This resolves itself into two 
questions: (1) Does the receipt of a wage guarantee 
mean that the recipient is not unemployed during 
the week in question? (2) Does the guarantee 
payment constitute wages which, depending upon 
the amount, must be taken into account in de- 
termining whether he is entitled to benefits at all, 
or the amount of benefits payable? It may be 
helpful to point out here that wages are defined 
in all State laws as including all remuneration for 
services from whatever source—such as vacation 
pay, dismissal pay, bonuses, commissions, and 
wages in lieu of notice. 

In the States where this question has arisen, 
wage guarantees are regarded as wages, and re- 
cipients have not been considered totally unem- 
ployed for weeks when they received them. 
Hence, workers who have received a weekly 
guarantee payment in an amount equal to or in 
excess of the weekly amounts of unemployment 
insurance benefits to which they have been en- 
titled, have been declared ineligible for insurance 
benefits for that week. Those who received a 
smaller payment have received generally only the 
difference between that guarantee payment and 
their weekly benefit amount. Provisions of State 
laws differ widely and only a handful contain any 


specific language such as “. . . payments for time 
not worked .. .”’ or “‘compensation for loss of 
wages ... under. . . fund established or paid 


for by the employer . . .” In most of the States 
from which information is available, decisions have 
been based upon a legal construction of the terms 
“wages” and “week of unemployment.” 

A few examples will show, among other things, 
the variety of interpretations applicable to a 
single guaranteed wage plan. The Quaker Oats 
plan, established as early as 1934, now covers 11 
of its 21 plants, and protects all full-time produc- 
tion employees with 6 months’ seniority. Under 
the plan, a worker who has any employment in a 
given month is guaranteed pay, at his standard 


‘ For fuller discussion, see Guaranteed Annual Wage Paymentsand Re- 
lated Employer Payments under State Unemployment Insurance Systems. 
Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington, 
October 1, 1953. (Mimeographed, 14 pp.) 
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rate, for 140 hours. If he has had no work at all, 
he is guaranteed 70 hours’ pay. The duration of 
the guarantee varies with length of service, with a 
minimum of 2 months for those with from 6 
months to 1 year of service to a maximum of 6 
months’ protection for workers with at least 3 
years’ service. 

Claims for benefits under this plan have been 
passed upon in several States. In New York, for 
example, the appeal board held that claimants 
were not unemployed in months in which they 
were paid for 140 hours under the guarantee. All 
other States have taken the same position. In 
months when the workers did no work but received 
guaranteed wages for 70 hours, the guarantee was 
construed as wages and allocated to 2 weeks of 
the month. The workers were held to be entitled 
to benefits in the remaining 2 weeks 

A similar decision in Oregon explains the rationale 
for this holding. The Oregon referee’s decision, 
in part, stated: “. . . there is no basis in law for 
prorating claimant's receipt of 70 hours’ pay over 
the entire month. The payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits is on a calendar week 
basis and eligibility must be considered on that 
basis alone. It is conceivable that many workers 
might earn from $100 to $125 during the first week 
of any month and then become laid off. If they 
file claims for unemployment benefits, benefits are 
not denied these workers for the balance of that 
month on the ground that they have earned . . . 
an amount equal to or greater than their total 
weekly benefit amounts for that month; rather, 
they are found to be unemployed and eligible to 
receive unemployment benefits for the balance of 
that month.” 

A contrary decision has been made very recently, 
however, holding that the guarantee must be 
allocated to each week in the month, thus reducing 
the amount of the unemployment insurance bene- 
fit payable to less than $5 per week for a $60 per 
week worker. Assuming that the guarantee is 80 
percent of his weekly wage, he would receive an 
unemployment insurance payment of $3, repre- 
senting the difference between his full $25 weekly 


§ Copies of the committee’s report may be obtained from the office of the 
secretary of the Conference, Room 5218, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. ©, 


benefit and his $24 guarantee minus a $2 earnings 
allowance. In another State, this latter construc- 
tion is also being followed. A third State has held 
that the worker is not entitled to any benefits for 
weeks when he receives guaranteed wage payments 
under this same plan. 

A California decision which goes back to 1939 
held that employer payments of $50 a month to 
a worker during months when he was not given 
any work were gratuities and not wages, and did 
not alter his unemployment status. Whether the 
same decision would be applied to a formal guar- 
anteed wage plan today is not certain. (It may 
be of interest to note that a bill passed by the 
California Legislature early in 1953, which would 
have barred simultaneous receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance and wage guarantees, was vetoed 
by former Governor Warren.) 

To recapitulate, despite some variation in 
approach, with one exception, all States which 
have passed upon this question to date construe 
payments received under guaranteed wage plans 
as wages, and thus, as disqualifying income. In 
noting this fact, a committee of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Administra- 
tors pointed out earlier this year [1953] that a 
different situation would be presented by plans 
which made the guarantee payments at the end of 
the guarantee year, rather than weekly or monthly.® 
The committee also observed “that a different 
construction was conceivable if payments to the 
worker were made by an autonomous trust fund 
rather than by the employer directly.” 

Experience with a number of plans in the sugar- 
refining industry making payments at the end of 
the guarantee year unfortunately sheds no light 
on this question because they have been in exist- 
ence less than 2 years. In the case of at least two 
large plants in Philadelphia, all workers covered by 
the guarantee actually were given sufficiently full 
employment each week that they had no full week 
of unemployment as a basis for claiming benefits. 

We have had no experience with guaranteed 
wage plans which employ the device of an autono- 
mous trust fund. This type of plan was first 
outlined by the United Steelworkers (CIO) in its 
1952 hearings before the Wage Stabilization Board 
and was spelled out in specific collective-bargaining 
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terms, for the first time, perhaps, in demands 
recently presented to the Aluminum Corp. of 
America by the same union. 

A few questions which are raised by this 
proposed relationship between guaranteed annual 
wages and unemployment insurance may be dis- 
cussed in terms of the plan outlined in the Alcoa 
proposal and in the Steel negotiations in 1952. 
These call for plans limited to workers with 3 
years’ seniority, which would pay benefits equal 
to 30-32 hours’ standard hourly pay for a maxi- 
mum of 52 weeks. In order to be eligible for the 
guarantee, workers would be required to register 
weekly with the public employment service, accept 
suitable work, if offered, and be able and available 
for work. The worker would be disqualified for 
21 days for refusal of suitable work, voluntary 
quit, or discharge for misconduct, and up to the 
first 7 weeks of a labor dispute. The employer’s 
contribution would be 10 cents per man-hour 
worked, but this might be adjusted downward if 
workers could be paid unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits under State laws. If the worker has 
other employment and earnings while laid off 
from the guaranteeing employer, such earnings 
are to be offset against the guarantee. Guaranteed 
wage payments are to be offset against severance 
pay due when workers are laid off and have not 
been called back for 52 weeks. The employer’s 
liability under the plan is limited to the 10 cents 
per hour payment mentioned above. 

(1) If wage guarantees are not to be construed 
as wages insofar as entitlement to benefits is con- 
cerned; that is, if they are not disqualifying income, 
should they be construed as wages for tax purposes 
and as a basis for building up future benefit rights? 
Conversely, if they are taxable as wages, like vaca- 
tion pay and wages in lieu of notice, how can they 
not be construed as wages for benefit entitlement 
purposes? 

(2) Despite the intent to keep unemployment 
insurance agencies out of the picture so far as pos- 
sible, does adoption of the principle of offsetting 
benefits against wage guarantees (with the close 
connection between the plan and unemployment 
insurance administration which necessarily follows) 
create problems for the union and the employer 


which would be avoided without this relationship? 
Problems, for example, such as: standards for suit- 
ability of work; applicability to the guarantee 
plan of unemployment insurance decisions on dis- 
qualification for work refusal, quit, and mis- 
conduct; minimum and maximum standards for 
guaranteed annual wage plans in order that un- 
employment insurance benefits may offset guar- 
anteed wage liability; and administrative prob- 
lems, e. g., identification of workers entitled to 
guaranteed annual wages for the information of 
upemployment insurance local office; cross-noti- 
fication of rights to benefits; verification by unem- 
ployment insurance agency of amount of the 
weekly guarantee and whether or not it is paid; 
notification to employer of amount of weekly un- 
employment insurance payment so he may know 
the amount of the supplement due to the worker; 
and effect of outside earnings on weekly benefit 
amount and guaranteed wage amount. 

(3) What limits, if any, should be placed 
upon unemployment insurance supplementation? 
Should it, for example, be confined to (a) guar- 
anteed annual wage plans established through 
collective bargaining; (b) those on a contractual 
basis, though outside of collective bargaining; or 
(c) those with minimum standards as to weekly 
benefit amount, duration, coverage? 

(4) If employers are concerned about the ad- 
verse effect of guaranteed annual wages on labor 
mobility, and on the unemployment insurance 
program, why do they not recommend the amend- 
ment of restrictive unemployment insurance dis- 
qualification provisions, such as the voluntary 
quit not attributable to the employer; or the 
practice by which a worker is held to be unavail- 
able for work if he has moved to a locality where 
his former type of work does not exist? 

(5) If, as it seems, guaranteed wage plans are 
not likely to cover more than a few million workers 
at best, in the next few years, would it not be de- 
sirable to give more attention to strengthening 
the effectiveness of the unemployment insurance 
program which protects some 40 million workers? 


—Puuuire Boots 
Bureau of Employment Security 
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The Union’s Influence on Wages 


Trade Unionism 
and Distributive Shares 


Unpver what circumstances, if any, will trade un- 
ionism affect distributive shares [in percentage 
terms] and in what fashion? Unionism [for present 
purposes] may be categorized into six types 
according to their attempted depth of penetration 
into economic processes and according to their 
reliance on economic or political methods. Depth 
of penetration is shown by three levels: (a) bar- 
gaining over the money wage, (b) bargaining over 
the real wage, and (c) bargaining over distributive 
shares. These three levels of penetration, taken 
together with the two kinds of methods—collective 
bargaining and political action—yields us our six 
types. 

(1) “Pure and simple unionism’ [where the 
emphasis is on collective bargaining to raise the 
money wage]. It is relatively easy for employers 
not to be caught by the economic program of 
“pure and simple unionism.” To begin with, 
union wages may not be raised above the rates 
which otherwise would have prevailed. If they 
are, there are two important links between wages 
and profits, and employers may elude pursuit at 
either or both of these two points. First, they 
may raise prices (and this is particularly easy to 
do if the union covers the whole industry); and, 
second, they may introduce labor-saving devices 
or otherwise raise productivity. Thus one would 
expect this kind of program to result in a [usually 
temporarily] higher share for labor only when 
unionism was particularly aggressive, as perhaps 
in its organizing period; when the market was 
“hard,” i. e., when it was pressing down on prices; 
and when laborsaving innovations or other im- 
provements in the use of labor were not available. 

“Pure and simple unionism” may, under some 
circumstances, actually reduce labor’s share and 
raise the share of profits, although I do not wish 
to imply that it is a very normal occurrence. 
With the introduction by unionism of the “stand- 
ard rate,”’ the natural spread of rates over a wide 
range from firm to firm is greatly reduced or even 
eliminated. Some firms may be forced out of 
business, although this seldom occurs, and others 
may have their profit margins reduced, but for 


others the “standard rate’’ preserves for the firm 
itself that portion of profits it otherwise would 
have shared with labor. 


(2) “New Deal unionism.” Under a program 
emphasizing the achievement of full employment 
through governmental policy, unions can chase 
employers faster with higher money wages than 
in periods marked by less than full employment, 
but employers can run still faster. The profit 
share rises and, even though the shares for rent 
and interest are reduced, labor’s relative share 
of national income falls. In a depression, exactly 
the reverse happens and labor’s share rises. Thus, 
over a period of time, a permanent full employ- 
ment economy will show a lower average share 
for labor than one where prosperity and depres- 
sion alternate. 

While we are inclined to agree with Morton 
that union wage pressures do not cause inflation, 
still the governmental policies associated with 
“New Deal unionism” may, and inflation does 
cut labor’s share. In fact, the chief beneficiary 
of “New Deal unionism,” in terms of shares, is 
entrepreneurial income. With their policies of 
the “standard rate” and full employment, union- 
ism of our first two types might be viewed as the 
protector of profits. 

(3) “Improvement unionism.” The policy of 
improvement unionism seeks to tie wages closely 
to the cost of living and to the increase in physical 
productivity. Wages tend to follow the cost of 
living and productivity in any event. This 
policy, by calling for quick and automatic ad- 
justments, reduces the lag. Thus labor’s share 
would tend to fall slightly less than it otherwise 
would on the upswing and rise slightly less (assum- 
ing the escalator clause is allowed to work down- 
ward as well as upward) on the downswing. 
Assuming, however, a full employment economy 
without inflation, the net results, as compared 
with what otherwise might happen, would prob- 
ably be negligible. 

The policy probably, on balance, slightly 
favors chronic inflation by reducing lags, although 
Ross and Reder have suggested that it will make 
the swings in both directions more violent. 

More generally, however, this is a policy de- 
signed not so much to catch the employers as to 
prevent them from running farther away. Indi- 
vidual employers, of course, can run away farther 
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by having their prices advance faster than prices 
generally or by raising the productivity of their 
workers more than the general rise in productivity, 
but employers in totality cannot. 

(4) “Direct controls unionism.” The essence 
of this policy is direct price control by government. 
[This is a counterpart of “improvement unionism” 
with a national bargain at the parliamentary level 
taking the place of a plant or industrywide or even 
nationwide bargain across the conference table.] 
At least in the short run, profit margins can be 
held steady in an inflationary period or even 
squeezed, if enforcement is adequate, and the share 
of labor maintained or raised. By holding down 
rents, the share of labor can further be advantaged. 
Under this policy, with the government holding 
on to him, unionism can catch the employer and 
take some profits from him, although there may be 
some cost in volume of employment or size of 
total output. 

(5) ‘Managerial unionism.” [Unions adopting 
this approach try to affect distributive shares at 
the plant or industry level through such devices 
as the “all-or-none’’ contract, profit-sharing 
schemes, union-management joint control of the 
industry with the union participating in price 
setting, control of entry of firms, and so forth.] 
The employer, however, may be able to escape the 
impact of the “all-or-none”’ bargain by raising 
prices or by increasing the output of his labor 
force. 

[Under] direct profit sharing, the employer can 
only regain the original amount of profit he ob- 
tained by increasing the total amount since some 
of the profit must be shared with his employees. 
[With] partial or complete [union] participation 
in the direction of the industry, the incentive for 
efficiency lies more with the employees than with 
the employers. 

This kind of policy is very limited in its actual 
application, but there is no doubt that under it, 
given enough power to the union, shares can be 
affected; labor can receive more than its marginal 
revenue product. 

(6) “Labor Party unionism.” This policy re- 
lies on taxation and on subvention to affect not 
the income received in the primary distribution, 
which we have been discussing up until now, but 
rather the income retained after secondary dis- 
tribution has taken place. Through progressive 


taxation and subsidies the real income available 
to labor can be raised as compared with tbat of 
originally more highly rewarded elements in the 
population. Here at last the employer can really 
be caught, although perhaps not as much as might 
first appear. Goods and services are taken out of 
the market place and given to wage and salary 
earners with the cost financed by taxes bearing 
heavily on other segments of the population. 

American historical experience is consistent 
with the suggested impacts of these different 
union programs: 

(1) Employee compensation as a share of income origi- 
nating within the business sector of the economy, after 
allowing for interindustry shifts in weights, has been quite 
stable over substantial periods of time. It was virtually 
unchanged from 1929 to 1950. 

(2) This share was higher in depression (1930-33) and 
recession (1938) than in more prosperous periods. 

(3) During wartime inflation this share sank a bit but 
rose later in the one area where price control was most 
effective—nonfarm corporations. 

(4) This share rose in 1945-47 when corporation profits 
were depressed by reconversion and when unions were 


unusually aggressive. 
(5) After adjustments for allocable taxes on income, 


compensation of employees rose more comparatively 
than did other shares. The great loser, after taxes, was 
the share going to corporate profits. 

(6) Labor’s share of income has fared no more favorably 
in unionized industries than in nonunion. [Editor's Note: 
Dr. Kerr based his statement on research at the University 
of California’s Institute of Industrial Relations in which 
analyses were made of income distributions for 1929 and 
for several postwar years. Dr. Kerr believes that two 
other economists who reached contrary conclusions may 
have been misled by their selection of a terminal year.] 

(7) Degree of unionization by metropolitan area is not 
significantly related to labor’s share of manufacturing 
income in these same areas according to our own calcula- 
tions. 

The conclusion from this record is that trade 
unionism in the United States to date has had no 
important effect on labor’s share of national 
income except as (1) it has encouraged an em- 
ployee-oriented national economic policy with 
heavy emphasis on full employment (which 
has served to reduce the share of labor), (2) 
it has supported effective price control, (3) it 
has put wage pressure on employers temporarily 
unable to recapture profits (the special case of the 
reconversion period when output was limited and 


‘ the “administered prices” for durable consumers’ 


goods were rising comparatively slowly), and (4) 
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it has furthered progressive income taxes. There 
is no evidence of any significant effect through 
normal collective bargaining. 

The British history is different in detail but 
not in essentials. [It] suggests two modifications 
of the conclusions drawn from the American 
record. First, wage earners may gain at the 
expense of salaried workers. Second, full employ- 
ment probably reduces the share of wages much less 
than the share of all employees, and unions are 
particularly concerned with the share of wages. 

Can trade unionism affect distributive shares? 
Part of the answer is that, under certain conditions, 
it can. It can reduce labor’s share through the 
furtherance of a policy of continuing full employ- 
ment and perhaps also through the application of 
the “standard rate.’’ It can raise labor’s share, in 
particular, through standard collective bargaining 
when employers cannot quickly escape; or through 
support of the application of effective price con- 
trols; or, in terms of “kept” income, through 
the encouragement of progressive taxation and 
subventions. 

The other part of the answer is that, while it can 
raise labor’s share, it cannot raise it by very much. 
The power of trade unionism has been apparently 
“countervailing” and not “original.” One can 
only speculate about what might have happened if 
this ‘‘countervailing” power had not developed. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, through what 
might be viewed as “original” political power, a 
significant redistribution has taken place. 

Now it might be concluded that all this union 
pursuit of the employer is much ado about very 
little; that unions are relatively powerless institu- 
tions in a market which responds to other, more 
persuasive forces. This may well be. However, 
this could not be known surely in advance and it is 
worth knowing. Workers could not be expected 
to accept the broad allocation of income between 
and among distributive shares without having 
their organizations explore the possibilities of 
major shifts. 

To the extent that distributive shares are 
affected, this comes about only from a significant 
shift of decision-making power away from the em- 
ployer to trade-union leaders and government 
representatives [and] requires that they enter a 
long way into the direction of economic processes 
at the plant or industry or national level. The 


avenues for escape by employers must be narrowed 
or closed, if labor’s share is to rise at the expense 
of profits. Knowledge of this fact may, of course, 
serve to sharpen labor’s drive to deepen its control, 
directly or indirectly, and management's desire te 
resist. 

This brings us up against the problem of abso- 
lute shares. They may move in an opposite 
direction from relative shares. For example, in 
moving toward full employment, the absolute 
share of labor (whether in real or money terms) 
will rise with the expansion in the number of jobs, 
yet the relative share will fall. 

It is the size of the absolute share which is the 
more important, even in the short run; and, so, the 
significance of what is happening to relative shares 
can be understood only by reference to the much 
greater significance of the trend in the magnitude 
of absolute shares. 

—Criark Kerr 
University of California 


The Inflationary Potential 
of Wage-Fixing Arrangements 


Tue history of wages makes it plain, I think, that 
the individual unorganized worker in the American 
labor market has long possessed the capacity to 
drive a favorable bargain for himself. The books 
on wages and trade unionism contain a good deal 
of nonsense about the weak bargaining position 
of unorganized workers. The fact of the matter 
is that even before trade unionism became 
important, the gains of technological progress 
went in the main to people in their capacity as 
wage earners rather than to people in their capacity 
as consumers. 

The strong bargaining position of: unorganized 
workers is attributable primarily to two condi- 
tions—the ability of workers to withhold efficiency 
when the wage or working conditions are unsatis- 
factory, and the unwillingness of employed 
workers to accept cuts in customary money wages. 
Workers who feel that their wages are unfair or 
who fail to receive increases which they regard as 
fair become less cooperative and more difficult to 
manage. Employers know that a dissatisfied 
labor force is inefficient and expensive. That is 
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why there is such a loose relationship between 
changes in wages and changes in output per man- 
hour, and why firms in industries where techno- 
logical progress is slow raise wages almost as much 
as firms in which technological progress is 
rapid. 

Five principal influences on the supply side of 
the market have increased the responsiveness of 
wages to increases in prices and their resistance to 
drops in prices. They are (1) the decline in the 
proportion of the adult population in the labor 
force; (2) the great drop in the ratio of agricul- 
tural employment to nonagricultural employ- 
ment; (3) the drop in immigration; (4) the growth 
of trade unionism; and (5) the development of 
Government wage policy. 

[Editor’s Note-——Points 1 to 3, which were 
omitted because of space limitations, brought out 
the following points: (1) That the proportion of 
young men 20-34 years of age in the civilian labor 
force had declined substantially; (2) that the great 
drop in the ratio of agricultural to nonagricultural 
employment since 1840 was of importance in 
explaining the behaviour of wages, since agri- 
culture had provided a large reservoir of cheap 
labor much of which possessed more than mere 


rudimentary skill in the mechanical arts; and (3) 
that the decline in immigration resulted in the 
fact that during periods of expansion the economy 
could no longer readily attract large quantities of 
labor from abroad.] 


The Rise of Trade Unions. Unions seem to have 
had considerable influence for brief periods in 
some parts of nonagricultural industry in the 19th 
century, but the sustained influence of unions 
began with the 20th century. In 1897, union 
membership was about 3 percent of nonagri- 
cultural employment other than self-employed, 
managers, and professional workers. The spurt 
in membership at the turn of the century caused 
this proportion to rise to over 5 percent by 1900. 
By 1910, the proportion was nearly 10 percent 
and by 1920 more than 19 percent. By 1933, 
however, union membership was down to less than 
7 percent of the nonagricultural labor force 
exclusive of proprietors, managers, and pro- 
fessional workers. It was in 1933, of course, 
that unions began to come into their own with 
powerful aid from the Government. By 1940, 
union membership was about 25 percent of the 
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nonagricultural labor force, and by 1956, about 
40 percent. Around two-thirds of the workers in 
manufacturing, and four-fifths in construction, 
transportation, and mining are organized. Only 
the markets for agricultural products compare 
with the labor market in the extent of the arrange- 
ments for helping sellers gain favorable terms 
from their point of view. 


The Development of the Wage Policy of the Govern- 
ment. Only within the last 30 years can the 
Government be said to have a wage policy, but 
in recent years the Government has become an 
important influence in the labor market. The 
immense increase in Government purchasing has 
broadened the opportunities for the Government 
to influence wages. It exerts its influence through 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Bacon-Davis 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, through the direct 
purchase of labor, and through large construction 
projects which the Government is financing, 
some of them in areas where wages have been 
relatively low. In some instances, the influence 
of the Government on wages has been quite 
unintentional, but in most instances it has been 
intentional. Except for the period of the Second 
World War, the influence of the Government has 
been designed, in the main, to help the sellers of 
labor get a better price rather than to help the 
buyers keep the price down. This has been 
true in spite of the fact that the Government 
itself is a large purchaser of labor. 

A number of economists have expressed doubts 
that trade unions, despite their rapid growth, 
have had much influence on money wages. 
Professor Friedman, in his stimulating discussion 
on “The Significance of Labor Unions for Eco- 
nomic Policy” has expressed the view that “lay- 
men and economists alike tend to exaggerate 
greatly the extent to which labor unions affect 
the structure and level of wage rates.”’ Professor 
Friedman goes so far as to assert that the United 
Automobile Workers and the United Steelworkers 
‘“‘were responsible for preventing the wages of their 
members from rising as much as they would in the 
absence of the union.” 

Professor Friedman’s views are shared by a 
number of economists, and I wish to examine the 
evidence for and against them. It would be sur- 
prising, I think, if the views of Professor Friedman 
were correct. It is the principal purpose of the 
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trade-union movement to influence the level of 
money wages. Unions have demonstrated many 
times their ability to force employers to accept 
unwelcome conditions, such as the closed shop or 
the union shop. Even the automobile workers’ 
and steel workers’ unions, which Mr. Friedman 
regards as weak, have established the union shop 
in their industries, formerly citadels of the open 
shop. It would be strange if the bargaining 
ability of unions were so specialized that unions 
were able to force employers to accept the deeply 
abominated union or closed shop and yet not 
force them to pay somewhat higher money wages 
than they would otherwise pay. 

Such a glaring failure of unions to achieve one 
of their principal aims would also be surprising 
because trade unions introduce an important 
change in the institutions of the labor market. In 
the absence of unions, pricing in the labor market 
is on a “‘take-it-or-leave-it” basis, similar in a way 
to most retail markets, except that in the retail 
market the seller names the take-it-or-leave-it 
price and in the labor market the buyer names the 
take-it-or-leave-it price. It is to be expected that 


negotiated prices would be more responsive to in- 
creases in demand than the take-it-or-leave-it 


price. The quickness of the response is likely 
to have important long-run consequences because 
it may determine whether savings in cost are 
captured by the workers before they are passed 
on to consumers. Finally, it is the purpose of 
trade unions to manipulate the supply curve for 
labor and to see that the supply curve shifts 
to the left in response to rightward shifts in 
the demand curve. Have unions failed pretty 
completely in executing this purpose? 

Let me conclude these remarks with a few 
observations on matters of theory and policy. It 
would be a miracle, no doubt, if the wage-fixing 
arrangements of the economy had no inflationary 
or deflationary bias—if they kept the general 
level of labor costs from rising or falling over the 
period of the business cycle and, therefore, pro- 
vided a solid foundation for a stable price level. 
It looks very much as if the wage-fixing arrange- 
ments in the American economy have a small 
inflationary bias—that they tend to put up wages 
fast enough to require a slow advance in our price 
level. 

The inflationary bias in the wage-fixing arrange- 


ments may be summarized as follows. Wages go 
up in some occupations or industries sooner and 
faster than elsewhere. The reasons for the much- 
larger-than-average increases vary from time to 
time and from industry to industry. In some 
instances, an aggressive and powerful union, such 
as the miners or the teamsters, may be partly 
responsible or largely responsible for the larger- 
than-average increase, but there are many pos- 
sible reasons. Unions are influenced by these 
larger-than-usual wage increases and seek to spread 
the large increases to their members. Unions are 


‘not wholly successful, of course, in spreading the 


maximum increases. Nevertheless, the fact that 
unions are powerful and prevalent tends to make 
wages in general more responsive to the largest 
wage increases. Furthermore, the fact that many 
managers of nonunion plants fear the spread of 
unionism has the same effect. The largest in- 
creases considerably exceed the average increase 
in productivity. Hence, there is a strong pos- 
sibility that the attempts of unions to generalize 
more or less the largest wage increases will produce 
a rise in labor costs which will produce either 
unemployment or a higher price level. 

If the wage-fixing arrangements have an infla- 
tionary bias, what should be done about them? 
From the standpoint of the rest of the world, a 
slowly rising price level in the United States is 
greatly to be desired, and certainly it would pro- 
mote the success of our foreign policy. But let 
us assume that for domestic reasons, we prefer a 
stable price level. What should be done? Some 
people say: “Correct the inflationary bias by 
tight credit policy.’”’ The economists of the 
Swedish trade unions say: “Make the employer 
do a better job of resisting labor’s demands by 
imposing taxes which prevent his passing on 
higher wages in the form of higher prices.’’ Some 
distinguished economists such as Sir William 
Beveridge and J. M. Clark say: “Build up a sense 
of responsibility among employers and trade 
unionists. An economy such as ours, which does 
not automatically keep itself in balance, can be 
satisfactorily operated only when groups are led 
by public-spirited and responsible persons.” 

Neither of the first two proposals is satisfactory, 
and the third is, I fear, too utopian to be ade- 
quately achieved. There must be a_ better 
answer. 
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My belief is that the community must look to 
employers for help. Certainly, if rising labor 
costs force a rise in the price level, the community 
may properly insist that employers do a better 
job of bargaining. And the community has the 
means to interest employers in doing a better job 
of bargaining. The larger employers desire and, 
indeed, need public approval for their principal 
policies. They have yielded too readily to the 
claims of labor partly because they did not wish 
to be shut down while their rivals did business, 
but partly also because they have felt that a fight 
on behalf of the consumer would win them less 
public approval than would the granting of liberal 
wage concessions. But if the public decides that 
it must have stable labor costs because it desires 
a stable price level, it will reserve its approval for 
the employers who valiantly oppose excessive 
wage claims and will withhold its approval from 
the employer who readily accepts higher labor 
costs rather than risking the costs of a possible 
shutdown. 

Hence, in the last analysis, the answer to the 
question, “Do the wage-fixing arrangements in 
the American labor market have an inflationary 
bias?”’ will be supplied by the public itself. If 
the public strongly insists that employers hold 
labor costs stable, employers will probably be 
able and willing to do so. But if the public is 
indifferent, employers will find it easier to accept 
small increases in labor costs rather than to risk 
shutdowns, and the community will have a slowly 
rising price level. 

—Sumner H. SiicuTer 
Harvard University 


Union Impact on Wage Structures 


Ir woutp be highly unrealistic to suppose that 
the trade-union movement, taken as a whole, has 
clearly formulated objectives with respect to job 
rate relationships. General policy in this area is 
not to be expected. Differences in union structure 
among industries, and in patterns of bargaining, 
as illustrated, for example, by printing and steel, 
alone preclude any single approach. Yet it is 
reasonable to assume that unions will give increas- 
ing attention to this area in the future. The 
problem of equity in wage rates among workers 
in different jobs is a legitimate union concern. 


Moreover, general wage developments during the 
past decade have given the question of job rate 
relationships in many industries immediate prac- 
tical importance. Union efforts to cope with the 
current situation may well increase systematic 
union attention to wage structure problems. 
[Studies of occupational wages by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics point to a sharp narrowing of 
relative wage differentials during the late 1930’s 
and the 1940’s.] 

The trade-union movement increased enor- 
mously in power and influence during the period— 
roughly the past two decades—in which, on the 
whole, relative skill differentials narrowed sub- 
stantially. Under collective bargaining, unions 
play a major role in the mechanism of wage de- 
termination. To what extent is it possible to 
ascribe the general decline that has taken place in 
occupational wage differentials to union policy 
or tactics? 

The first of [several underlying factors narrow- 
ing differentials] was the sharp decline in immigra- 
tion during World War I and the subsequent 
change in immigration policy, which reduced 
drastically the net inflow of population from 
abroad. The effect of curtailed immigration was 
reenforced by a declining birth rate until the 
1940’s. 

These two developments tended to ease the 
pressure of labor supply on employment oppor- 
tunities generally, but especially in relatively 
unskilled jobs. At the same time, changes were 
taking place affecting positively the supply of 
workers for skilled jobs. For example, the school- 
leaving age, both legally and in terms of social 
custom, was being extended. Entrance into the 
labor force was thus delayed for larger and larger 
proportions of young people. Greater occupa- 
tional choice accompanied the increase in formal 
education, including training in vocational and 
technical subjects. The more skilled and better- 
paying jobs, including those in the expanding 
nonmanual occupational categories, thus became 
accessible to larger proportions of workers. 

There was still another development of the very 
greatest significance that was certainly blended 
with the underlying labor supply factors outlined 
above. Gradually and almost unremarked upon, 
a technical revolution occurred in large areas of 
unskilled labor. The “unskilled laborer’ became 
a man with mechanical equipment. Excavating, 
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loading and unloading, stacking—this whole area 
of heavy labor has been substantially mechanized. 
Not even the janitor and the charwoman have 
escaped. More than a decade ago, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics discontinued its annual survey 
of the entrance rates of male common labor be- 
cause of the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
reasonably comparable reporting among firms and 
industries for a “common labor’ classification of 
workers. 

At any rate, one could reasonably anticipate, 
from the na‘ure of the broad forces described 
above, that relative wage differentials among jobs 
would show some tendency to diminish over fairly 
long periods, such as the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War I to the present. One would 
expect a gradual rather than a precipitous decline. 
This development, it could be assumed, would 
occur in the complete absence of direct union in- 
fluence on wage differentials. 

The decline in job differentials during the past 
decade, however, appears much sharper than one 
would have anticipated on the basis of these long- 
run labor market forces alone. The surface reason 


is that, in an inflationary situation extending, with 
only one interruption, from the spring of 1941 to 


the beginning of 1953, large increases in money 
wages have been granted predominantly across- 
the-board in uniform cents-per-hour. But why 
were wage increases so largely distributed in this 
way? Methods of distributing increases could 
readily have been employed that would more 
nearly have preserved relative job differentials 
existing in the prewar period. 

One factor was government policy [chiefly wage 
controls]. Of major importance, however, was a 
marked tendency for unions, beginning in the de- 
fense period in 1941, to formulate their wage de- 
mands in terms of uniform money increases and 
for settlements to be made in this fashion. In 
the waves of increases that occurred in the post- 
war period, these settlements, in conjunction with 
wartime wage changes, decisively narrowed occu- 
pational wage differentials in many industries. 

(1) Wage increases in an inflationary period are 
designed largely to offset increases in living costs. 
Lower-paid workers tend to spend a larger pro- 
portion of their incomes for basic cost-of-living 
items, such as food, than higher-paid workers. 
Hence, they may, depending on relative price 
movements, experience proportionately higher 


than average increases in living costs. Uniform 
money wage increases, which are larger percentage- 
wise for the lower-paid workers, may therefore 
appear more equitable than differential increases. 
The bulk of the formal escalator clauses adopted 
during the Korean emergency provided for uni- 
form adjustments in cents-per-hour. To the ex- 
tent that separate cost-of-living “bonuses” have 
been incorporated into base rates, a uniform cents- 
per-hour factoring has typically been used. 

(2) Certainly in an inflationary period, it is 
politically easier for union leadership to press for 
uniform money increases. All workers thus 
appear to be treated equally. In industrial or 
quasi-industrial unions, unskilled and semiskilled 
workers typically make up a substantial majority 
of the membership. Their political power within 
the union is bound to be an important considera- 
tion in formulating demands and in bargaining 
strategy. Under these circumstances, only a 
strongly disciplined union with a conscious wage 
structure policy can readily agree to differential 
money increases. 

(3) The pervasiveness of the forces operating 
during this period is suggested, however, by the 
fact that contraction in job differentials was not 
confined to industries organized on an industrial 
basis. It was experienced also in industries 
organized on a craft basis. The building trades 
provide a notable example, with the average 
differential in union rates for journeymen over 
laborers and helpers declining from 70 percent in 
1938 to 38 percent in 1952. In all except 1 year 
during the period 1947-52, average wage increases 
for laborers and helpers were relatively greater 
than for journeymen; absolute increases, however, 
were smaller. 

In book and job printing, the change in differen- 
tials was not nearly as marked as in construction. 
In 1938, the average union scale for hand composi- 
tors exceeded the average scale for bindery women 
by 127 percent. By 1952, this differential had 
been reduced to 101 percent. This reduction of 
20 percent in the differential in book and job 
printing compares with a cut of about 46 percent 
in construction. The explanation may lie, at 
least in part, in differences in bargaining arrange- 
ments in the two industries. 

(4) Skilled workers, within limits, may be 
content with the maintenance of absolute wage 
differentials, even though their relative wage 
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position is deteriorating. This is even more 
likely to be true if, as in many situations, absolute 
differentials widen while relative differentials 
contract. This has happened, for example, in the 
building trades and in a great many other situa- 
tions. Increases in money differentials may 
obscure decreases in “real” differentials and hence 
in relative living standards. Another possible 
factor is a sort of psychological barrier to in- 
creasing rates for skilled workers that already 
appear “high” in an absolute sense. For example, 
when rates in some building crafts in some locali- 
ties reached $3 an hour, additional movement 
may have been inhibited until the new rate had 
been sanctioned by time. 

(5) During this period, employers, by and large, 
have seemed more concerned with the size of 
negotiated wage increases than with the form of 
their distribution. At any rate, there is com- 
paratively little external evidence that employers 
have made a strong issue in coilective bargaining 
of the question of relative job differentials. This 
again may be partly because of the origin of a 
considerable portion of the increases during the 
war and postwar period in cost-of-living considera- 
tions. It probably also reflects a reluctance by 
management to make an issue over the distribu- 
tion of agreed-upon increases with unions that pre- 
sumably reflect the wishes of their memberships. 

(6) In many important sectors of the economy, 
unionization on a broad scale is scarcely more than 
a decade and a half old. At the beginning of the 
inflationary period, unionism in many industries 
was still fighting essentially for recognition and 
stability. Problems have their own scale of 
importance, depending on circumstances. With 
respect to wages, the over-riding issue for most of 
the period since 1941 has been their level, primarily 
in relation to prices but partly in relation to the 
capacity of the economy to pay. A secondary 
issue has been employee benefits, especially those 
contributing to economic security. To a con- 
siderable extent, questions of wage structure may 
simply have been lost sight of or pushed aside as 
not immediately urgent. In this sense, the sub- 
stantial decline in skill differentials may be partly 
accidental. 


—H. M. Dovury 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


An Evaluation 
of Personnel Philosophy 


THe American trade-union movement has re- 
sponded more truly to the basic forces in our 
cultural development in matters of personnel and 
industrial relations philosophy and practice than 
has management as a group. The latter has gen- 
erally continued to press for older, more autocratic 
attitudes, made more acceptable to the public and 
salable to the unsuspecting by the current use of 
“humanistic” language and the incorporation of a 
number of psychological techniques aimed at im- 
planting a deep feeling of enterprise-consciousness 
among employees. This philosophy, and the prac- 
tices and procedures which flow from it, are all 
designed to leave management’s position supreme. 

Management has shut its eyes to the improve- 
ments in the economic status of the American 
worker. Building on this growing economic well- 
being and more satisfactory way of living, and the 
precepts of our general American culture, he has 
become more independent. Outside of his work 
life, he has come to consider himself increasingly 
more self-reliant. He has not only subordinated, 
if not completely rejected, class consciousness, but 
has also freed himself of much of the influence of 
the enterprise-consciousness which management 
has been promoting. He has continued to depend 
upon the trade-union movement and the expanding 
economy of full employment to support his ambi- 
tions for a rising standard of living and wider 
personal opportunities, not solely or primarily on 
the job. Any major change in the current high 
order of security and freedom for personal orienta- 
tion will convert his present attitude into a 
defensive, aggressive mood, which may well alter 
his basic economic and political outlook. 

Trade unionism and collective bargaining are 
basic institutions in this new relationship between 
worker and management. They provide him with 
a leverage for assuring the highest possible terms, 
job and economic security and citizenship rights. 
The current high rate of job mobility and changes 
and geographical movement within modern in- 
dustry provide the individual with sufficient out- 
lets for his personal ambitions. 

The logics and objectives of trade unionism 
must be accepted as companions to those of man- 
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agement in the operation of our business system. 
To the extent that they are rejected, friction and 
conflict of a basic social character will continue. 
Where they are allowed to assume their rightful 
place, they spell out the subjects for mutual 
accommodation. When accepted, they can provide 
the base for long periods of “industrial peace,” as 
defined in the recent studies on this subject. 
They will be evidenced by joint administration 
of many matters of common interest, long-term 
contracts and other cooperative undertakings. 
The enterprise employment unit will then rep- 
resent more nearly what it should be—a tool 
for the improvement of the general well-being, 
rather than a vehicle for the enhancement of the 
economic power of one group over others. 

In this evolving era of industrial relations, the 
older management personnel philosophies must 
give way. Personnel policy must recognize the 


coexistence of two independent value systems. 
One is management’s and ownership’s tests of 
performance, and the other is the workers’ and 
trade-union objectives. The abandonment of an 
enterprise-conscious personnel philosophy for one 
better adapted to the acceptance of collective 


bargaining requires the reevaluation of many 
current industrial policies and practices. More- 
over, it should even lead to significant changes 
in employer proposals to unions. 

First, independent trade unionism must be 
accepted by management. Employers must pub- 
licly seek the repeal of the sections of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which give sanction and equal status 
to individual bargaining and to employer inter- 
ference or interest in the realm of worker organiza- 
tion. 

The second area for positive reevaluation is 
that of the selection, assignment, promotion, and 
discharge of employees. Instead of emphasizing 
discrimination in hiring, a revised personnel phi- 
losophy must underscore selective placement and 
job redesign to fit the applicants for work. 
Employment policies should be built upon the 
assumption that full employment must be pro- 
vided for persons able and willing to work. And 
large employers have to accept, as many are con- 
tending they do, a cross-section of the workers of 
the community. 

Third, the union must become the exclusive 
agency for communication and consultation with 


employees on matters other than job instruction. 
Competition for the ear and mind of the workers 
and of the community must be supplanted by a 
consultative and cooperative relationship between 
management and union, which recognizes the 
existence of separate value systems and concen- 
trates on the accommodation of interests where 
differences must be reconciled, and avoids them 
when they are not material to the productive 
and economic process. 

Employers’ material must avoid unresolved 
issues, points of difference with the union, and 
the conflicting value systems. They must be 
neutral or bipartisan, or they become organs 
adding to the conflict. Information on job 
changes, alterations of methods, layoffs, techno- 
logical changes, new standards or rules, and other 
similar phases of employment should be reported 
to the union through the designated persons, and 
then formally considered by the union through 
its administrative procedures. Once an issue is 
resolved and an agreement reached, the union 
serves not only as a means of informing the 
workers, but also as a vehicle for obtaining their 
affirmative assent, and through its leadership, 
provides additional sanction for the arrangement 
and thereby reinforces its acceptance. 

Fourth, benefit programs should be oriented 
toward improving workers’ well-being, rather than 
as techniques for the indoctrination of enterprise- 
consciousness through relating employee benefits 
to length of service in such a way as to discour- 
age shifts by employees and to reward persons 
with benefits only if they remain with a plant 
for the equivalent of a full work-life period. 
Employees, for example, should begin to enjoy 
vesting privileges in pension plans after a short 
period of service. 

Fifth, the nonoccupational group activities 
designed to develop  enterprise-consciousness 
should be abandoned. The American worker, 
having subordinated his class-consciousness and 
having achieved the status of personal independ- 
ence through rising income levels, has come to 
insist upon remaining free from plant pressures in 
his nonoccupational activities. Frequently the 
union has served to break down barriers to the 
realization of this goal through the advocacy of 
adequate recreational facilities in communities, 
or better educational programs, or indirect sponsor- 
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ship of a credit union. However, these have not 
remained union activities as such. ; 

Sixth, personal adjustments on the job should 
be promoted through joint union-management 
procedures. The use of counselors and inter- 
viewers and of the morale, attitude, and opinion 
surveys is distinctly conceived of as substitutes for 
the workers’ own grievance machinery. If the 
employer finds it insufficient at points, it is his 
responsibility to promote its improvement. By 
creating a substitute agency, he is challenging the 
union in an area where it considers itself pre- 
eminent and with legal rights, and the course of 
industrial peace is thereby endangered. 

The techniques peddled by psychologists, for 
surveying opinions, attitudes, and morale, have 
served to separate rather than bring management 
and trade unions together. The academicians 


have thereby allied themselves with the oppo- 
nents of healthy union-management relations 
rather than with the promoters of greater under- 
standing. Their social responsibility is to bring 


opposing groups together and not to help intensify 
their suspicions. 

Seventh, the handling of off-the-job personal 
problems should become the responsibility of 
competent professional private and public agencies 
who are prepared to deal with them, rather than 
the concern of either management or the trade 
union. 

These are a few of the direct requirements for 
consistent adjustment to the new era of collective 
bargaining. Management must concentrate on 
its true function, the economics of enterprise. 
The union, in the United States, has the equally 
important responsibility of helping the individual 
adjust and enjoy higher economic returns, security 
and rights on the job. As an important moral 
force, it must also join with other groups in 
promoting community, state, and national public 
activities for the well-being of all groups, of which 
its own constituency is a major part. 

—Sotomon BarkKIN 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
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Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Earnings in 
Auto Repair Shops, Mid-1953 


Bopy REPAIRMEN in auto repair shops averaged 
more than $2 an hour in 19 of the 21 areas covered 
in a survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics during the summer of 1953.'_ Automo- 
tive mechanics assigned to major repair work 
earned less than body repairmen in most of the 
areas; their averages, however, also exceeded $2 
an hour in 15 areas. 

Highest pay levels in the industry, as measured 
by the six jobs studied, were in areas on the Great 
Lakes and on the West Coast. Earnings were 
lowest in New England and the South. Paid 
holidays, paid vacations, and some form of em- 
ployee insurance were generally provided to pro- 
duction workers in each area. 

Comparisons of job earnings in 1953 with those 
recorded in studies made in mid-1951? indicate 
that more than three-fourths of the area job 
averages increased ‘by 10 percent or more and that 
fully a third were higher by 20 percent or more. 
Average earnings of body repairmen and automo- 
tive mechanics increased somewhat more, on both 
a percentage and cents-per-hour basis, than those 
of greasers and washers. 

Labor-management agreements covered a fourth 
of the combined production-worker employment in 
the 21 areas. Coverage extended to two-thirds or 
more of the workers in Chicago, New York City, 
and the San Francisco Bay area, from a tenth to a 
fourth in Boston, Cleveland, Denver, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, and Portland, and to less than a 
tenth in each of the other 12 areas. 

Under a widely used system of wage payment 
in the industry, the workman receives a percent- 
age of the labor cost charged to the customer. 
This charge is generally based on a predetermined 
schedule of flat-rate hours established for com- 
pletion of each type of job. Except for the San 
Francisco Bay area where none of the shops 
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studied had an incentive pay system, the propor- 
tion of production workers compensated on an 
incentive basis * ranged from a sixth in Providence 
to half in Detroit and Los Angeles. Workers in 
the jobs studied were more commonly on an in- 
centive basis than were other shop workers; in 11 
of the 21 areas, most workers in the 6 selected 
jobs were incentive workers. 

Although there were shop-to-shop and job-to- 
job variations in the amount of the workman’s 
share of the labor charge in each area, the propor- 
tion most commonly received in most jobs was 50 
percent. Baltimore and Dallas were the only 
areas where the prevailing share differed, the share 
in most jobs being 45 and 40 percent, respectively. 


Occupational Earnings 


Among the 6 jobs studied, body repairmen had 
the highest average hourly earnings in 12 areas; 
class A automotive mechanics, in 4 areas; and 
automotive electricians, in 5 areas.‘ (See table 1.) 
Body repairmen, constituting a tenth of the total 
production-worker force in the industry, averaged 
more than $2 an hour in all areas except Phila- 
delphia and Providence, 2 of the 7 areas in which 
most body repairmen were paid on a time basis. 
Highest averages for this job were found in 
Detroit ($3.21), Cleveland ($2.83), Chicago ($2.65), 
and Los Angeles ($2.56). Nearly all of the body 
repairmen in Detroit and Los Angeles were incen- 
tive workers as were a majority in the other two 

1 Data were collected by field representatives under the directicn of the 
regional wage analysts in the Bureau’s regional offices. The study covered 
auto repair shops and repair departments of retail motor-vehicle dealers, but 
excluded auto maintenance departments in other industries, as for example 
trucking or bus transportation. Its scope was further limited to shops (or 
repair departments) with more than 4 workers. An estimated 4,250 shops 
employing 83,000 production workers met these requirements in the 21 areas. 
Of these, 628 were included in the sample. Employees in repair departments 
of retail auto dealers outnumbered those in independent shops in each of the 
areas studied. Detailed reports are available for each area. 

2 See Auto Repair Shops: Earnings, April-June 1951, in Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1951 (p. 572). 

3 Only a few workers were employed on a straight piece-rate basis or on 
other types of incentive plans other than the flat-rate system described above. 

4 Insufficient data were obtained for electricians and class B mechanics in 
some areas to justify presentation of an average. 
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areas. About three-fifths of the body repairmen 
and of the class A automotive mechanics in the 
industry were incentive workers. 

Automotive mechanics (class A) accounted for 
more than a fourth of the industry’s work force. 
They were predominantly on an incentive basis of 
payment in all areas except Portland and San 
Francisco-Oakland on the West Coast and 6 
northeastern areas. Averages ranged from $1.67 
in Providence to $2.86 in Cleveland and exceeded 
$2.25 in 5 other areas: Detroit, Chicago, Denver, 
Los Angeles, and Dallas. In each of these areas 
and in Atlanta, Cleveland, Memphis, and New 
Orleans three-fourths or more of the class A 
mechanics were incentive workers. 

Only a third of the greasers in the industry were 
incentive workers. Although one or more shops 
in each area except San Francisco—Oakland paid 
greasers on an incentive basis, this was a pre- 
dominant practice only in Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Memphis. Earnings of greasers in these 
three areas averaged $2.02, $2.23, and $1.56 an 
hour, respectively; in the other areas, they ranged 
from 95 cents in Richmond to $1.79 in San 
Francisco—Oakland. 

Washers were least frequently paid incentive 
rates. Those paid incentive rates were distributed 
among 17 areas but accounted for only a seventh 
of the employment in this work category. Washers 
were the lowest-paid workers studied, in all areas 
except Newark—Jersey City, New York, and San 
Francisco—Oakland, where they received about the 


same pay as greasers. The highest and lowest 
hourly averages for washers were in San Francisco— 
Oakland ($1.78) and in Richmond (77 cents); they 
averaged less than $1 in all southern areas covered. 

Considerable variation in straight-time average 
hourly earnings existed among individual workers 
in the same area who were employed at the same 
job. Highest earnings in a given job and area 
typically exceeded the lowest earnings by 100 
percent or more. Major factors contributing to 
this wide spread appear to be inter- and intra- 
establishment variation in pay rates, method of 
payment (time or incentive), workmen’s percent- 
age share of the labor charge, and the supply of 
work available per worker at flat rates. The 
variation in individual earnings in a particular job 
was large enough that the earnings of some 
workers in the area with the lowest area average 
exceeded those of the lowest-paid workers in the 
area with the highest area average. 

Comparison of distributions of Class A mechan- 
ics according to earnings in the areas with the 
highest and lowest averages, for example, reveals 
that a tenth of the workers in Cleveland earned 
less than $2 and that a fifth of the Providence 
workers earned $2 or more. Similarly, despite 
the $1.35 an hour difference in averages for body 
repairmen in Detroit and Providence, an over- 
lapping of the area distributions was noted in this 
job as well. Although distributions of washers’ 
earnings overlapped among areas with substantial 
differences in average pay levels, very few washers 


TABLE 1.—<Straight-time average hourly earnings! for men in selected occupations in automobile repair shops in 21 areas, 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and nightwork. 


2 Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 
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in the South were paid more than $1.10 an hour 
whereas individual rates for this job in the San 
Francisco Bay area did not fall below $1.60. 
Reflecting in part the fact that washers were 
seldom paid on an incentive basis, individual 
earnings in this job showed less dispersion than 
those for other jobs. 

Earnings of some washers and greasers exceeded 
those of some body men and class A mechanics in 
nearly all areas. This type of overlapping of 
earnings distributions was less evident in the 
South than in other regions. Percentage differ- 
ences between wages of unskilled and skilled 
workers were also greatest in the South. 

Incentive workers averaged higher earnings than 
time workers in nearly all jobs and areas per- 
mitting comparisons. Differences of more than 50 
cents an hour were common except for class B 
mechanics and washers, for whom the differences 
were somewhat smaller. The wage advantage 
indicated below for class A mechanics paid on an 
incentive basis in 8 widely separated areas was 
typical of the earnings relationships in other areas 
where both methods of pay were used extensively. 

Average hourly earnings 
for automotive me- 
chanics, class A 


Time Incentive 
workers workers 


$1.47 $2.13 
2. 28 
2. 70 
2. 34 
2. 80 
2. 52 
2. 76 
2. 44 


Incentive workers in the job in Atlanta and 
Dallas averaged more than mechanics paid time 
rates in such high-wage areas as Chicago, Detroit, 
and Los Angeles. It is evident, therefore, that 
the earnings position of workers in a particular job 
and area, relative to that held in other areas, is 
determined to some degree by the extent to which 
the flat-rate system of wage payment is used. 


Difference 





Detroit 
Los Angeles____----- 


Work Schedules and Supplementary Benefits 


The industry was characterized by a great 
diversity of weekly work schedules within and 
among areas at the time of the study (table 2). 
From 7 to 11 different work schedules were re- 
ported in all except 4 areas. 


TaBLE 2.—Scheduled weekly hours of work for production 
a workers in ile repair shops in 21 areas, 
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Uniformity of weekly hours was found only in 
the San Francisco Bay area where all shops re- 
ported a 40-hour schedule. An 8-hour, 5-day 
week was also the most common schedule, as 
measured by employment involved, in Cleve- 
land, Portland, and New York City. Although a 
44-hour schedule was reported by one or more 
shops in 20 areas, it was the most common schedule 
in only 12 areas, accounting for a majority of the 
shop workers in 7 of these. 

Schedules in excess of 48 hours were found in 
nearly all areas. These longer workweeks (gener- 
ally 49 or 50 hours) applied to two-thirds of the 
workers in Richmond and to a fourth or more in 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Denver, Detroit, and 
Memphis. Many workers with schedules longer 
than 40 hours were paid at premium rates for 
work beyond that number of hours. 

Three-tenths of all auto repair workers within 
the scope of the study, including many who regu- 
larly worked 44 or more hours per week, were 
eligible for pay at time-and-a-halt for those hours 
in excess of 40 a week. Arother sixth of the 
workers were eligible for time-and-a-half after 44 
hours a week. Half the workers in the industry 
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were eligible for time-and-a-half for work beyond 
a specified number of hours a week. 

The premium after 40 hours was available to 
more than two-thirds the workers in Cleveland, 
New York City, and Portland, and to all workers 
in the San Francisco Bay area. Areas in which a 
fourth to a half the workers were eligible included 
Atlanta, Dallas, Memphis, Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Providence, and Richmond. 
The time-and-a-half premium for hours over 44 a 
week was available to more than half the Chicago 
repair workers, and to from a fourth to a half of those 
in Dallas, Philadelphia, and Providence. Fewer 
than a fourth of the workers were eligible for any 
type of weekly overtime premium in Baltimore, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and New Orleans. 

“Daily” overtime was available to a third of all 
workers, most of whom became eligible for time- 
and-a-half after 8 hours of work. Although in 
most areas (including all southern areas studied) 


less than a fourth of the workers were in shops 
providing a premium for daily overtime, in five 
areas—Chicago, Cleveland, New York City, Port- 
land, and San Francisco-Oakland more than 
half were eligible. 

Vacations with pay were available to more than 
five-sixths the repair workers in each area except 
New Orleans. The typical benefit after qualifying 
service of 1 year was a week’s pay. However, the 
amount was 2 weeks in shops with a fifth or more 
of the workers in Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Newark-Jersey City, and New York City. For 5 
years’ service, the typical provision was 2 weeks’ 
pay except in Atlanta and Providence. In Cleve- 


land, a majority were eligible for 3 weeks’ pay ° 
if they had 15 years’ service. 


In other areas only 


5 Six percent of annual earnings, roughly equivalent to 3 weeks’ pay. The 
percentage method of payment was applicable to two-fifths the workers in 
Cleveland and one-sixth in Memphis. Flat-sum payments were applicable 
to from a seventh to a fifth in Boston, Detroit, and Memphis. For purposes 
of analysis these methods were evaluated in terms of equivalent time periods. 


TaBLe 3.—Percent of production (plant) workers employed in automobile repair shops with formal provisons for selected 
supplementary wage benefits in 21 areas, 1953 
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! Paid-vacation benefits are tabulated according to the 3 most common 
methods employed in determining payments: Regular pay for a specified 
period of time, flat-sum payment, and percent of annual earnings. ‘“Total”’ 
— include data for provisions in addition to those shown separately, 
if any. 

4 Estimates are limited to full-day holidays—predominantly 5 in Atlanta, 
Dallas, and Memphis, and 7 or 8 in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

§ Insurance and pension plans tabulated are confined to those for which at 


least a part of the cost is borne by the employer and, in addition, exclude 
plans required by law. Also studied but not included in the table were 
accidental death and dismemberment, surgical, and medical insurance. 

‘ All or predominantly flat-sum, except in Cleveland and Milwaukee 
where payments were “2 percent”’ after 1 year’s service, and ‘4 percent” 
after 5 years’ service. 

5 Data relate to 2 years of service. 

* Data relate to 3 years of service. 
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small proportions of workers were in shops having 
provisions for increased benefits for service longer 
than 5 years. 

A total of six paid holidays was received by most 
auto repair workers in 14 areas, and from 7 to 9 
holidays by a majority in Boston, New York City, 
Providence, and the San Francisco Bay area. 
Most workers in Atlanta, Dallas, and Memphis 
received 5 paid holidays. 

Whether studied compositely or by area, most 
auto repair workers were found to be in shops 
that financed, wholly or in part, one or more types 
of insurance for their employees (table 3). Only 
in one area, San Francisco—Oakland, were all 
six categories of insurance studied available to 
production workers in all the shops visited. Five 


of the six were available in shops employing three- 
fifths or more of the workers in Baltimore, Mem- 
phis, and Richmond. In 7 other areas three of 
the studied types of insurance were available to a 
majority (Buffalo, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Newark—Jersey City, New York City, and Pitts- 
burgh). Life insurance was available to a major- 
ity ot the auto repair workers in 18 of the 21 
areas, hospitalization in 13, accidental death and 
dismemberment in 8, surgical in 9, sickness and 
accident in 6, and medical insurance in 2. Retire 
ment pension benefits in excess of those provided 
by Social Security were available to comparatively 
few workers in any area. 


—Orro Ho.userG 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Wage Chronology No. 37: 
Carolina Coach Co., 1947-53 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT for about 450 of the 
employees of the Carolina Coach Co. are deter- 
mined by negotiations with two American Feder- 
ation of Labor unions: the Amalgamated Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
(SERMCE) and the International Association of 
Machinists (IAM). Busses driven and main- 
tained by these workers operate over a 2,700 
route-mile area in North Carolina and Virginia, 
and carry over one and one-third million pas- 
sengers a year. The company is affiliated with 
the National Trailways System. 

Collective bargaining has existed between the 
company and the LAM since January 1947, when 
the maintenance employees voted, in a National 
Labor Relations Board election, in favor of that 
organization. The SERMCE, after losing an 
NLRB election in March 1949, again petitioned 
to be recognized as representative of the drivers 
and station workers. These employees, at an 
election held in February 1950, voted in favor of 
the SERMCE, which was certified by the NLRB 
in October 1950. 

Hours of service, as well as safety requirements 
and qualifications specified for all over-the-road 
drivers, are regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A maximum of 70 hours of duty- 


time in a workweek of 192 consecutive hours has 
been established for drivers.' Ten hours in a 
24-hour period are the maximum daily hours for 
operating or driving (12 hours in the event of 
adverse weather or road conditions on a run nor- 
mally made in 10 hours). The ICC regulation, 
however, permits a driver to be on duty up to 16 
hours in a 24-hour period providing he has been 
given 8 hours’ rest during or immediately follow- 
ing his 10-hour driving or operating time. 

This chronology traces the changes in wages 
and related wage practices from the first contracts 
of IAM and SERMCE to the current agreements. 
The current IAM agreement, effective March 1, 
1953, which governs the wages and working con- 
ditions of about 160 employees, is to remain in 
force until March 1, 1954. The SERMCE agree- 
ment, covering 300 employees, was put into 
effect on December 22, 1952, and is not to be 
reopened until March 21, 1954. 


1 Duty-time starts when the driver begins or is required to be ready for 
work and ends when he is relieved of all responsibility for performing work. 
To insure an even distribution of the scheduled 70 hours over the 8-consecu- 
tive-lay workweek, the Interstate Commerce Commission has, by admin- 
istrative regulation, defined the workweek as starting on each on-duty day 
and ending on the eighth consecutive day thereafter. For example, the 
workweek for a driver reporting on Monday at the regular starting time is 
the total of on-duty hours until the Tuesday of the following week at the cor- 
responding hour; the next workday, Tuesday, until Wednesday of the fol- 
lowing week also comprises a woskweek. The final result of this method of 
computing working time is that after a period of steady employment each 
workday marks the beginning and end of a workweek. 

3 Driving and operating time includes all time spent on a moving vehicle 
and any interval of less than 10 minutes when a driver is on duty but is not 
on a moving vehicle. 
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A—General Wage Changes! 


¥ , . Applications, exceptions, and other related 
Effective date Provision matters 








Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM)___..__-| Maintenance employees: First contract New wage scale. set up. Average wage 
change not available. 
Mar. 1, 1948 (IAM) Maintenance ay Hs oe 5 ~— increase, 
ranging from 4 to 7 cents an hour. 
Jan. 1, 1949 (IAM) Maintenance employees: 5 percent increase, 
averaging 7 cents an hour. 
Feb, 28, 1950 (IAM) 


Dee. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-_-_| Operators, regular and extra: First contract_- Change fe method of wage | ro ny from 
trip to mileage basis. verage wage 
change not available. 


Bonus equaling 3 percent of gross 1949 


Apr. 9, 1951 (IAM) Maintenance my 8 percent increase, 
ranging from 8 to 15 cents an hour, aver- 

aging 10 cents. 

Dec. 22, 1951 (SERMCE)-_-| Operators, regular and extra: 3.2 to 3.4 mills 

a tile increase; 5 to 9 cents a trip. 

Mar. 1, 1952 (IAM) Maintenance employees: 5.4 percent increase, 


averaging 7 cents. 
Operators, regular and extra: 9 to 16 cents a |New schedule of mileage rates established, 
trip increase; 10 cents an hour. based on length of service. Previously 
these were two sets of rates, based on 
terrain (see table C). 


Dec. 22, 1952 (SERMCE)-.- 


Mar. 1, 1953 (IAM) Maintenance employees: 2 to 4 cents an hour 
increase, averaging 2.06 percent. 











! General wage changes are construed as upward or downward adjustments en changes listed — were the poe Gone adjustmen rates made 
affecting a substantial number of workers at one time. Not included within the Angee covered. Because of a in Teng h-o! whee od earn- 
the term are adjustments in individual rates (promotions, ————- rates, a rates, and other 

changes in certain a. ry + oft and wip wins, 5 not te y [oy with = 


increases, etc.) and adjustments in wage structure (such as 
minimum guarantees) that do not have an immediate and noticeable effect on amount of change in average te earnings over the period of the 


the average wage level. 


B—Related Wage Practices ' 





. ‘i - Applications, exceptions, and other related 
Effective date Provision matters 





Overtime Pay 





Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM) Maintenance employees: Time and one-half 
for work in excess of 40 hours a week or 


8 hours a day. 





Paid Holidays 





Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM)___._..-| Maintenance employees: Time and one-half | Holidays were: New Year’s Day, Easter 
for work on 6 specified holidays. Nopay Monday, July 4, Labor Day, Thanks- 


for holidays not worked. giving, and Christmas. 





Paid Sick Leave 





Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM)___....-| Maintenance employees: No provision for 
; | sick-leave pay.’ 
Dec. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)_.. Operators, regular and extra, and maintenance | Regular operators and maintenance em- 
Mar. 1, 1951 (IAM)__-_---..|| employzes: Up to 6 days’ paid sick leave ployees paid at current es 
in a calendar year. rate; extra operators paid on is of 
earnings in previous 3 months. 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Paid Vacations 





Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM) 


Dec. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-- 


Dec. 22, 1951 (SERMCE)_- 


Dec. 22, 1952 (SERMCE)-- 





Maintenance employees: 5 days vacation 
for employees with 1 year’s continuous 
service; 1 additional day allowed for each 
wr year’s service; maximum of 10 

ys. 

s, regular and extra: 6 days paid vaca- 
tion for employees with 2 years’ continuous 
service; 1 additional day allowed for each 
additional year’s service; maximum 12 


days. 

Changed to: Operators, regular and extra: 5 
days paid vacation after 1 year’s service; 
1 additional day of vacation for each addi- 
tional year of service, up to 12 days; 2 
additional days (total 14) for 15 or more 
years of service. 





Employees paid for 8 hours at eer oa 
time for each day’s vacation. Vacation 
not cumulative. : 


Regular operators amount they 
would have earned had they remained 
on duty. Extra operators’ pay 
on earnings during previous 3 months. 


Employees paid at rate of $12 a day. 


Pay for regular operators based on daily 
earnings at time vacation n. Extra 
operators’ pay based on daily average 
earnings during a previous normal 


3-month period. 





Injury Pay 





Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM) 


Mar. 1, 1948 (TAM) 


Maintenance employees: 2-hour maximum, 
without loss of pay, allowed employees 
injured on the job and requiring medical 


care. 

Changed to: Maintenance employees: Time 
actually required to receive medical care 
allowed without loss of pay to employees 
slightly injured on the job. 


Applicable to minor injuries only. 





Call-in Pay 





Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM) 


Dec, 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-- 


Dec. 22, 1951 (SERMCE)-- 


Maintenance employees: Minimum of 3 hours 
at straight time paid employees called in 
for emergency work outside of scheduled 
hours. 

Operators, extra: 2 hours’ pay, at hourly rate 
guaranteed employees called to work and 
not used. 

Operators, extra: Provision deleted 





Minimum Guarantees 





Dec, 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-- 


Dee. 22, 1951 (SERMCE)-- 
Dee. 22, 1952 (SERMCE)-- 





Operators, extra: $80, semimonthly, guaranteed 
empioyees available for work 13 days in a 
y period. 
Increased to $90 semimonthly 
Increased to $92.50 semimonthly 





Operators available fewer than 13 days 
paid on a pro rata basis. 





Deadheading Pay 





Dec. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-- 





Operators, regular and extra: Full mileage rate 
paid for deadheading; one-half mileage rate 
paid for deadheading on cushions under 
company instructions.’ 








See footnotes at end of tuble. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other relatea 


matters 





Stand-by (Protecting Time) Pay 





Dec. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)_-| Operators, regular and extra: 6 hours’ pay at 

| “hourly rate paid employees orde to 
stand by but not used for 6 hours; hourly 
rate, for hours spent standing by, plus trip 
earnings, paid employees before lapse 
of 6 hours; hourly rate for actual time on 
duty, with minimum of 2 hours, paid em- 
ployees released before 6 hours. 





| 





Leased Equipment 





Operators, regular and extra: Regular driving 
rate paid employees ordinarily assigned to 
schedules for which it became necessary for 
company to lease equipment with driver. 


22, 1950 (SERMCE)_-. 





Company employees accompanied busses 
and acted as conductors. 








Run-around Pay 





22, 1950 (SERMCE) | Operators, extra: Amount employee would have 
| earned if assigned paid to operator run 
around at terminal. 


| 
| 


] 
| 





Away-from-Home Pay 





22, 1950 (SERMCE)_- 


| Operators, regular: Received room rent and 
meal allowance if away from home when 
company suspended service. 


22, 1951 (SERMCE). 


22, 1952 (SERMCE)- 


Company allowed actual reasonable ex- 
nses up to $4 for hotel, 75 cents for 
reakfast, $1 for lunch and $1.25 for 
dinner. Provision also a plicable when 
service was suspended because of an 
Act of God or conditions beyond con- 
trol of the company, 

Allowance changed to: $4 for hotel plus 
50-cent tip, $1 for breakfast, $1.25 for 
lunch, $195 for dinner. 

Hotel allowance changed to: Actual rea- 
sonable expenses plus 50-cent tip. 





Run-Cancellation Pay 





Dec. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-_-| Operators, regular and extra: Employee re- 
quired to deadhead on the cushion because 
of cancellation or consolidation of a sched- 
uled run before its completion allowed reg- 


ular amount payable for run. 








If run was cancelled because of an Act of 
God or for reasons beyond the control 
of the company: (1) regular operators 
notified 2 hours before cancellation not 
compensated, (2) regular operators not 
so notified to receive 2 hours’ pay at 
the hourly rate if they repo at 
garage or terminal. When held away 
from home because of suspension, em- 
ployee paid for miles up to time of sus- 
pension and hourly rate for all time 
required to remain with equipment. 





Pay for Changing Tires 





Operators, regular and extra: $2 paid for each 
tire changed. 


Dec. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-- 





Changing inside dual tire considered as,one 
change. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related Wage Practices —Continued 


Delayed-Run Pay 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





. 22, 


. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)._- 


1952 (SERMCE).-- 





Operators, regular and extra: Hourly rate paid 
for time lost for delay of over an hour in ar- 
riving at a division point because of acci- 
dent, mechanical failure, or company orders. 

Added: Operators, regular and extra: Hourly 
rate paid for departures delayed for 1 hour 
or more because of accident, mechanical 
failures, or company orders. 








Detour Pay 





. 22, 


1950 (SERMCE)-_- 


. 22, 1951 (SERMCE)-. 


Operators, regular and extra: Actual mileage 
paid when distance of tour of duty was in- 
creased or decreased by detour of more than 

3 miles for 2 consecutive days. 

Changed to: Operators, regular and extra: Ac- 
tual mileage paid when distance was in- 
creased or decreased more than 2,miles for 
2 consecutive days. 


Payment. made from first day additional 
mileage? was required. 





Subsistence Pay 





. 22, 


. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)_- 


1951 (SERMCE).- 


Operators, regular and extra: Employees tem- 
porarily transferred at request of company 
allowed actual expenses, up to $4 a day, 
for lodging. 


Expenses forgmeals missed paid operators 
on 1-day charter trips of 8 hours or 
more. 





Special Allowances 





22, 1950 (SERMCE).- 





Operators, regular and extra: Transportation 
furnished or paid to operator ordered to go 
from terminal to garage or garage to ter- 
minal; mileage rate of assigned run paid to 
operator required to drive bus between 
terminal and garage. 

$0.25 a day paid for making required reports 
in excess of those on regular assignments. 





Mileage” vara only if distance was 
greater than % mile; distance of more 
than mile figured to the nearest mile. 





Transportation Privileges 





Feb. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


7, 1947 (IAM) 
22, 1950 (SERMCE)_-- 


22, 1951 (SERMCE).-- 





| 


Operators, regular and extra and maintenance 
employees: Annual pass provided employees 
with over 6 months’ continuous service. 


Added: Operators, regular and extra: Annual 
pass provided wife of employee with 10 or 
more years’ service. 





Dependents of operator could be provided 
trip passes on request. Operators and 
dependents could, on request, receive 
orders for reduced rate transportation 
over reciprocating lines. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date Provision Applications, one. and other rele‘: d 





Jury Duty or Witness Pay 





Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM).-.------| Maintenance employees: No provision for jury 


duty pay. 

Operators, regular and extra: Regular compen- | Witness fees, etc., to be returned to com- 
sation plus expenses or witness fees plus ny if compensation was returned. 
court allowances, whichever was greater, xtra operators’ pay based on average 
paid for attending court, inquests, etc., earnings during previous 3 months. 
when subpoenaed or requested by Company. 

Mar. 1, 1952°(IAM)-_--.-.-| Maintenance employees: Regular rate paid em- 

ployees called for Grand Jury duty. 


Dec. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-- 











Road Work Pay 





Maintenance employees: Applicable rate plus | Employee _ from time of reporting to 
transportation, meals and lodging provided regular place of work to time of return, 
employees assigned to out-of-town or road except for meal or rest periods, 


work. 


Feb. 7, 1947 (IAM)---- 








Equipment Delivery Pay 





Dec. 22, 1950 (SERMCE)-_-| Operators, regular: Regular rate plus expenses 

paid employees required to pick up new or 

deliver sold equipment. 

Cpwetnn, extra: Day rate plus expenses paid. 

Dec. 22, 1951 (SERMCE)-_-| Changed to: Operators, extra: — daily 
earnings during previous 3 months, plus 


expenses, paid. 











Charter Service Pay 





. 22, 1950;(SERMCE)_-| Operators, extra: 5 cents a mile or hourly rate, | Ten hours’ pay in each 24, plus room and 
whichever was greater (see table 6). for board, guaranteed on away-from-home 
minimum of 4 hours, paid for charter or trips. (See Away-from-Home Pay for 
special service. amounts allowable.) Company to pro- 
vide sleeping room at 75 cents a night 
or dormitory at division points for out- 
of-town drivers. 

. 22, 19527(SERMCE)-_-| Changed to: Operators, extra: Paid mileage or | Company to ey sleeping room at 75 
hourly rate, whichever was greater, for char- cents a night or dormitory at division 

ter driving service, with minimum of 4 points for out-of-town drivers. 


hours. 











Accident, Sickness, and Death Benefits 





Insurance plan: Company provides $500 life | Plan instituted by company in 1929. Not 
insurance for each employee. Employees included in contracts. 
may purchase additional life and disability 
benefits, with amount dependent on earn- 


ings. 
Hospital plan: All premiums om by employees. 
» 


Further details not available. 











! The last entry under each item represents the most recent change. 2 “Deadhead” was the term applied to the practice of dri an empty 

* A sick-leave plan had been in effect previously, but the vacation plan coach to a des ted place on orders of the cunpane. e on 
established February 7, 1947, replaced both the former sick-leave and vacation ——— app! to operators who rode in a coach driven by another 
plans. operator. 
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C—Mileage and Trip Rates for Bus Operators, 1950-52 





Type of payment and length of service 


Effective date 





Dec. 22, 1951 





6 months and less than 1 year 
2 years and less than 3 years 
3 years and less than 4 years 
4 years and over 

Trip rates * 

Seu rates 


. 0650 
1. 04-1. 90 
1.10 














1 These mileage rates were to apply to operators 
For operators in the employ of the company on Dec. 22, 1952, 
schedule was established: 
ist 12 months of service 


2 The differential is accounted for by the difficulty of the terrain to be 


co 

§ Tri phe A and destination. Det ed Wontall Ouitel, 

on ry ate ead Be ; Richmond-Petersburg, Norfolk-Suffolk, 
an i 


Raleigh and Charlotte to 


Franklin, $1.72. pte fe paid for trips from 
to the Fairgrounds. 


D—Basic Hourly Rates for Maintenance Employees, 1947-53 





Effective date 





Occupation and length of service 


Jan. 1, Apr. 9, 
1949 1951 





Foremen, working 
Mechanics, A: ! 
Less than 1 year 
1 and less than 2 years 
2 and less than 3 years___-....----------- 
3 years and over 
Mechanics, B: 
Less than 6 months 
6 months and less than 1 year 
1 year and less than 2 years 
2 years and less than 3 years 
3 years and over 
Helpers: ? 
Less than 10 months 
10 months and over 
Tire men and spring changers: 
Less than 10 months 
10 months and over 
Greasers: * 
Less than 10 months 
10 and less than 19 months___-__-.------- 
19 months and over 
Coach cleaners: ‘ 
Less than 10 months 
10 months and over 








$1. 


07 

















1 Inciudes the following work: general repair, body, painting, upholstery, 


machine shop, eiectrical. a. 


2 Includes helpers in ail classifications. 
3 Includes oilers, greasers, and battery men. 
—? cleaners, janitors, steamers, gas pit men, wash pit men, and 


Marion R. Robbins 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Union Wage Scales in Local 
City Trucking, July 1, 1953 


Hovurty scaues of $1.75 to $2.25 prevailed on 
July 1, 1953, for 7 of every 10 unionized local 
truckdrivers in cities with populations of 100,000 
or more, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics annual study of union scales in local 
trucking. Most of the helpers on trucks had 
union rates ranging from $1.50 to $1.80 an hour. 

More than 85 percent of the drivers and helpers 
had their scales increased by provisions in labor- 
management contracts which became effective 
during the 12 months ending July 1, 1953. Most 
of the negotiated advances varied from 5 to 20 
cents an hour with nearly three-tenths of the 
drivers and helpers receiving increases of 15 to 
20 cents an hour. The scale changes during the 
year averaged 14 cents for drivers and 12 cents 
for helpers. On July 1, 1953, union scales 
averaged $1.91 for drivers, $1.67 for helpers, and 
$1.88 for drivers and helpers combined.? 

Straight-time weekly hours continued their 
downward trend during the year, averaging 41.3 
hours on July 1, 1953, for all drivers and helpers 
studied, compared with 41.9 on July 1, 1952, and 
45.8 at the end of World War II in 1945. Stand- 
ard weekly schedules of 40 hours were specified 
in labor-management contracts covering nearly 
four-fifths of the drivers and seven-tenths of the 
helpers. 


Trend of Union Wage Scales 


The increase of 14 cents, or 7.9 percent, in union 
scales for motortruck drivers and helpers between 
July 1, 1952, and July 1, 1953, raised the Bureau’s 
index of hourly rates 34.5 percent above the 1947- 
49 average (table 1). Hourly scales for drivers 
advanced 7.8 percent and those of helpers, 8 per- 
cent.’ These advances exceeded those recorded in 
each of the three previous 12-month periods and 
approximated the gains achieved between July 1, 
1948, and July 1, 1949, when increases of 8.1 and 
8.0 percent, respectively, were registered by drivers 
and helpers. 

Scale changes for motortruck drivers and helpers 
resulted primarily from _ collective-bargaining 
agreements which became effective at various 


dates throughout the year. Typically, the con- 
tracts were of 1-year’s duration and some provided 
for wage reopenings. Contract renewals during 
the period covered generally provided higher wage 
rates and occasionally a reduction in standard 
(straight-time) weekly hours. Some contracts in- 
cluded escalator clauses linking rate changes with 
the movement of the Bureau’s Consumer Price 
Index. 

Labor-management agreements effective be- 
tween July 1, 1952, and July 1, 1953, raised 
hourly scales of truckdrivers 14 cents, compared 
with 9 cents in each of the two preceding 12-month 
periods and 5 cents for the year ending July 1, 
1950. The respective average increases for helpers 
for the same four periods were 12, 10, 8, and 6 
cents. 

Changes in the hourly rates of drivers and 
helpers were widespread in the 12-month period 





! Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade unions 
and employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be 
paid for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in effect 
on July 1, 1953, and covered approximately 260,000 drivers and 46,000 helpers 
in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Over-the-road drivers and 
local city drivers paid on a mileage or commission basis were excluded from 
the study. Data were obtained primarily from loca! union officials by mal} 
questionnaire. In some cities, data were obtained from regional representa- 
tives of the Internationa] Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (AFL), or from local union officials by 
field representatives of the Bureau. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for any of the 52 cities 
included in the survey. A forthcoming bulletin will contain more detailed 
information on the industry. 

The current survey differs in several important respects from previous 
annual surveys of wage scales of motortruck drivers and helpers. First, 
the limited funds available for wage surveys necessitated a reduction from 
77 to 52 in the number of cities to be covered. The current survey was de 
signed to represent union wage scales in all cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion. All cities with a half million or more population were included, but 
some cities in the population groups of 250,000 to 500,000 and 100,000 to 250,000 
were omitted. Second, weights were assigned to some of the localities sur- 
veyed in order to compensate for those which were not surveyed. This 
procedure differs from that in earlier surveys which covered 77 areas, and in 
which averages for the smaller-sized cities were not necessarily representative 
of average scales prevailing in that population group. Because a greater 
proportion of larger cities than of smaller cities was included with equa) 
weight in past surveys, the data were disproportionately influenced by the 
large cities, which typically have the higher wage scales. This upward bias 
is removed in the current survey through a revised procedure which gives 
greater weight to the smaller cities studied. In order to provide appropriate 
representation in the combination of data, each geographic region and populsa- 
tion group was considered separately when city weights were assigned. 

? Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, are based on al) 
seales reported in effect on July 1, 1953, weighted by the number of union 
members receiving that rate. These averages are not designed for close 
year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in membership and in 
classifications studied. 

+ Average cents-per-hour and percent changes from July 1, 1952, to July 1, 
1953, are based on comparable quotations for the various oecupational classifi- 
cations in both periods weighted by the membership reported for the current 
survey. 

The reduction in the number of cities covered and the change in the method 
of computation had only a minor effect on the amount of change bet ween two 
consecutive periods, and virtually no effect on the index series. 
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TaBLe 1.—Inderes of union hourly wage rates and weekly 
hours for motortruck drivers and ge ey 1936-53 


(July 1, 1947~48-49= 100] 




















| — Drivers Helpers 
Year | | | 
Ww Ww | Ww | 
| — Hours pen Hours onaes Hours 
———e } 
i 
1936: May 15_.........- | 50.6 | 109.0) () () () 
1937: May 15_. | 53.9] 108.1 54.3 / 1084] 51.3 106.8 
1908: June 1............ 55.9 | 108.1} 56.3) 1084) 531) 106.8 
1939: June 1 57.1 | 107.1 57.5 | 107.5| 545 105. 5 
1940: June 1 58.3 | 106.1 58.7 | 106.6) 55.6 104.2 
1941: June 1 60.6 105.5) 60.9| 105.9! 583)! 103.5 
1942: July 1 64.9 105.8) 65.0) 106.0/ 63.4 | 105.5 
1943: July 1 | 684)! 105.6/ 685) 1058) 67.0 105. 3 
1944: July 1__..._- | 70.0} 105.5 | 70.1) 105.7| 691/ 105.3 
1945: July 1 71.5 | 105.3) 71.6) 105.4| 70.7/| 105.2 
1946: July 1._._- 79.6 | 103.1 79.6 | 103.3] 793) 102.9 
1947: July 1 91.9| 100.7] 91.9} 1006) 90.9) 101.1 
1948: July 1____- _.-, 100.0|) 998] 100.0| 999) 100.7) 99.7 
1949: July 1___. -.| 108.1 99.5 108.1 99.5; 108.4) 99.2 
1950: July 1 _.| 111.9; 988] 111.7] O89) 113.2 98.5 
1951: July 1 118.2; 987) 117.9) 988] 1196) 982 
1952: July 1 se amael 98.3 | 124.1 98.4) 127.7| 97.7 
1953: July 1 _...-| 1345] 96.4] 1338] 96.5! 137.9| 95.6 
| ! . 





1 Information not computed separately in 1936. 


ending July 1, 1953. Upward adjustments during 
this period ranged from 5 to 20 cents an hour for 
2 of every 3 drivers and for 3 of every 4 helpers 
benefiting from rate changes. Among the workers 
whose scales were adjusted during the year, nearly 
a fifth of the drivers and slightly over a fourth 
of the helpers received hourly increases ranging 
from 5 to 10 cents; about a fifth of the drivers and 
a similar proportion of the helpers, from 10 to 15 
cents; and nearly three-tenths of the drivers and a 
slightly smaller proportion of the helpers, from 15 
to 20 cents. 

Relatively few drivers (5 percent) had contract 
rates of less than $1.50 an hour; a somewhat simi- 
lar proportion had rates of $2.35 or more. Rates 
ranging from $1.50 to $1.75 an hour were stipu- 
lated for 16 percent of the drivers, from $1.75 to 
$2.00 for 40 percent, and from $2.00 to $2.35 for 
34 percent. Similar proportions (5 percent) of the 
helpers had scales of less than $1.25 and of $2.10 
or more an hour. Rates for other helpers ranged 
from $1.25 to $1.50 for 12 percent, from $1.50 to 
$1.75 for 42 percent, and from $1.75 to $2.00 for 
34 percent. 

A comparison of the union scales in effect on 
July 1, 1953, with those in effect on July 1, 1950, 
illustrates the extent of wage-rate changes in local 
trucking. On July 1, 1950, union hourly scales 
of less than $1.75 prevailed for 3 of every 4 drivers, 
whereas only 1 of every 5 drivers in the current 
study had such scales. In July 1950, four-fifths of 
the helpers had contract rates of less than $1.50 


an hour; in July 1953, only a sixth had hourly 
scales below $1.50. 

Higher rates were reported for some truckdrivers 
in each of the cities studied. Among individual 
cities, average increases varied from 4.3 cents in 
Atlanta to 25.6 cents in Grand Rapids. Part of 
the increase in the latter city was attributable to 
a reduction in the weekly straight-time hours for 
several numerically important classifications of 
drivers. Gains, on the average, amounted to less 
than 9 cents an hour in a fourth of the cities and 
to 17 cents or more in another fourth. Scale in- 
formation was reported for truckers’ helpers in 49 
of the cities studied. Average increases in most of 
these cities ranged from 10 to 18 cents an hour. 
In many of the cities in which the average hourly 
advance amounted to 10 cents or more for drivers 
or helpers, a portion of the increase was traceable 
to a reduction in the standard workweek. 


City and Regional Differences 


Collective bargaining for local motortrucking is 
generally conducted on a locality basis, and wage 
scales, therefore, tend to vary from city to city. 
In addition to city and regional rate differences, 
wage scales of motortruck drivers and helpers are 
affected by size and type of truck operated within 
individual cities, as well as by the type of commodi- 
ties hauled. Thus, although general averages 
are presented for all drivers combined, it is not 
possible to show separate averages by type of 


TABLE 2.—Average union hourly wage rates of motortruck 
drivers and helpers, by region, July 1, 1953 ! 























Average rate per hour 
Region Drivers 
and Drivers Helpers 

helpers 
Io ntencnnncnnenshow ania $1. 88 $1. 91 $1. 67 
New England. ___. smeinniaieine 1. 68 1.72 1. 57 
Middle A ‘SE 3 1. 93 1.96 1.71 
Border States....._- 1 63 1. 68 1.47 
Se | 1.43 1.48 1.16 
Great Lakes........ 1.95 1.97 1.77 
REE SORT AS } 1.77 1. 80 1. 68 
dl Repmedans 1. 55 1. 57 1.44 
SEES eee 1. 69 1.74 1.41 
Ritch tbinhaneuncebunitectanesoncien 2.05 2.07 1.90 





1 The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont: 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— A Florida, G Georgia ississippi, } orth Vg 
South Carolina, and nt Great Lakes Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; ‘Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, ‘North ‘Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest— Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; and Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 
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commodity, industry, or type and size of truck, 
because of the varying classifications and ter- 
minology used in the individual cities. 

On July 1, 1953, average union scales for truck- 
drivers varied widely among the cities surveyed, 
ranging from $1.25 in Charlotte, N. C., to $2.16 
in San Francisco—Oakland, Calif. The average 
wage scale ranged between $1.50 and $1.75 in a 
third of the cities and between $1.75 and $2.00 
for a similar proportion. Levels of less than 
$1.50 were recorded in 7 cities. 

Scales for helpers averaged highest in San Fran- 
cisco—Oakland ($1.96) and lowest in Birmingham 
($0.97). Rates averaged between $1.50 and 
$1.75 in nearly half of the cities and $1.75 or more 
in about a fourth. 

When the cities are grouped according to 
population, average rates for motortruck drivers 
and helpers were highest in the group of cities 
with 1,000,000 or more population. They were 
progressively lower in each of the smaller size 
population groups with one exception—drivers in 
cities with a population of 250,000 to 500,000 
averaged 3 cents more than the next larger size 
group. 

Average hourly rate! 

Cities with population of— He! pers 
1,000,000 or more. $1. 73 
500,000 to 1,000,000 § 1.72 

1. 64 

100,000 to 250,000 1. 53 


! Based on all rates in effect on July 1, 1953; individual rates weighted by 
number of union members reported at each rate. Excludes drivers paid on 
a mileage or commission basis. 


Average hourly scales of drivers and helpers 
varied widely among cities, irrespective of size. 
For the drivers, New York ranked eighth, Chicago 
fourth, and Philadelphia twenty-fifth; whereas 
Newark and Seattle, which had the highest average 
scales in the group of cities with populations of 
250,000 to 500,000, ranked second and third, 
nationally. Peoria, Ill., in the smallest size group 
studied, with an average scale of $1.97, ranked 
tenth, ahead of Cleveland, Ohio, and Portland, 
Oreg. Average scales for helpers followed a 
pattern somewhat similar to drivers, and here 
again the highest levels were not confined to the 
largest size population group. 

Regionally, wage scales for motortruck drivers 
and helpers in cities of 100,000 or more population 
averaged highest on the Pacific Coast and lowest 
in the Southeast (table 2). The Middle Atlantic, 


Great Lakes, and Pacific regions were the only 
regions in which the wage levels for both drivers 
and helpers exceeded the national averages. 


Standard Workweek 


With the exception of several years during 
World War II, the Bureau’s index of the scheduled 
weekly hours of motortruck drivers and helpers 
has reflected a steady decline since 1936. This 
trend continued during the past year. The 
average standard workweek for all motortruck 
drivers and helpers was 41.3 hours as compared 
with 41.9 on July 1, 1952. 

A comparison of the current straight-time 
weekly schedules with those provided in labor- 
management agreements in effect on July 1, 1945, 
shows that the 40-hour weekly schedule has sup- 
planted the former standard workweek of 48 
hoursormore. At that time, with the war rapidly 
drawing to a close, about 55 percent of the drivers 
and helpers worked under schedules calling for a 
basic workweek of 48 hours or more. By contrast, 
nearly 80 percent of the drivers and helpers on 
July 1, 1953, were covered by agreements providing 
for a 40-hour straight-time work schedule; only 
about a tenth had standard workweeks of 48 
hours or more. 

—Joun F. Laciskey 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Causes of Labor Peace 
Under Collective Bargaining 


ConsTRUCTIVE management-union relations ap- 
pear to be based on certain attitudes or policies 
which the parties themselves have consciously 
adopted or helped to achieve, according to a 
report by the National Planning Association on a 
7-year study of 30 firms illustrating “peaceful” or 
“good” industrial relations. The NPA Com- 
mittee on the Causes of Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining called attention to the 
important influence of the attitudes and beliefs of 
both management and union, stemming from the 
philosophy of the key people; the lasting effect of 
early bargaining associations; and the role of the 
external environment in providing managements 
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and unions an opportunity to develop peaceful 
relations. The committee’s final report! outlined 
nine basic elements of industrial peace in the form 
of these principles and policies: 

(1) There is full acceptance by management of the 
collective bargaining process and of unionism as an insti- 
tution. The company considers a strong union an asset 
to management. 

(2) The union fully accepts private ownership and oper- 
ation of the industry; it recognizes that the welfare of its 
members depends upon the successful operation of the 
business. 

(3) The union is strong, responsible, and democratic. 

(4) The company stays out of the union’s internal 
affairs; it does not seek to alienate the workers’ allegiance 
to their union. 

(5) Mutual trust and confidence exist between the 
parties. There have been no serious ideological incom- 
patibilities. 

(6) Neither party to bargaining has adopted a legalistic 
approach to the solution of problems in the relationship. 

(7) Negotiations are “problem centered’”—more time 
is spent on day-to-day problems than on defining abstract 
principles. 

(8) There is widespread union-management consulta- 
tion and highly developed information-sharing. 

(9) Grievances are settled promptly, in the local plant 
whenever possible. There is flexibility and informality 
within the procedure. 


These principles characterized the individual 
management-union relations and activities sum- 
marized in the final report, and described earlier 
by the NPA in detail in the following series of 
case studies:? 


No. 1: Crown Zellerbach Corp. and the Pacific Coast 
Pulp and Paper Industry, September 1948.* 

No. 2: The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. and the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of 
America. November 1948.3 

No. 3: The Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. and the 
International Chemical Workers Union. December 1948. 

No. 4: Hickey-Freeman Co. and Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. February 1949.‘ 

No. 5: Sharon Steel Corp. and United Steelworkers of 
America. May 1949. 

No. 6: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and International 
Association of Machinists. November 1949. 

No. 7: Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. and 7 
AFL unions. February 1950. 

No. 8: Marathon Corp. and 7 labor unions. Septem- 
ber 1950. 

No. 9: Minnequa Plant of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
and United Steelworkers of America. October 1951. 

No. 10: The Lapointe Machine Tool Co. and United 
Steelworkers of America. November 1952. 

No. 11: American Velvet Co. and Textile Workers 
Union of America. April 1953. 


No. 12: Atlantic Steel Co. and United Steelworkers of 
America. November 1953. 

No. 13: Working Harmony in 18 Companies. Novem- 
ber 1953. 

Planning Pamphlet No. 71, included as No. 15 in this 
series: The Development of a Policy for Industrial 
Peace in Atomic Energy. July 1950. 


The committee identified a number of significant 
attitudes held by management, by union, or in 
common by both parties. In addition to mutual 
acceptance and feeling of confidence in the other 
party’s predictability, the committee reported 
that top management accepted personnel adminis- 
tration as the prime responsibility of all levels 
of management and harbored both genuine con- 
cern for the workers’ welfare and confidence in the 
potentialities of ordinary people. The union’s 
attitude was characterized, also, by a genuine 
belief in management’s competence. Both parties 
entertained, also, ‘“‘a feeling of satisfaction .. . 
that their relationship is productive-—that it 
benefits each side,’’ as well as a preference for and, 
in the more harmonious types of relationships 
observed, skill at reaching intelligent compromises 
acceptable to both sides. 

Certain techniques, used repeatedly in many 
of the union-management situations studied, 
seemed to be associated with constructive rela- 
tionships. These techniques involved the“problem- 
solving’ approach; advance consultation with 
union before company action that might affect 
workers’ jobs; broadening of grievance machinery 
“into a semiformal system of two-way management- 


1 Fundamentals of Labor Peace. A Final Report. Committee on the 
Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining, National Planning 
Association. (Case Study No. 14.) Washington, December 1953. Single 
copies $1. 

This NPA committee was composed of Clinton 8. Golden, chairman, and 
28 other members, who represented business, labor, and the professions. 
The project had been suggested by Mr. Golden in 1946 and was made possible 
by the cooperation and support of John Hay Whitney, president of the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation. 

On-the-spot investigations were made in 25 of the firms, by industrial 
relations experts. The particular companies and unions concerned had been 
chosen for detaiied study because they appeared to represent instances of 
peaceful and constructive industrial relations, meeting certain criteria set up 
at the start ofthe study. The firms represented (having plants in all regions 
of the country and in Canada and England) were in these industries: air- 
craft, chemicals, clothing, electrical goods, food pr i glass, hi 
tools, mining, paper products, pulp and paper, public utilities, rubber, steel, 
and textiles. 

The committee also analyzed union and management responses to a 
questionnaire on labor relations in 138 additional companies selected for study 
because of their “‘peaceful” relations. 

2 Single copies, $1; series of 15, $12.50. 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1948 (p. 626) for a summary of 
case studies No. 1 and 2. 

*See Monthly Labor Review, May 1949 (p. 572) for a summary of case 
study No. 4. 
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union communication’; use of special joint 
committees (on safety, time studies, etc.) “to 
broaden the base of joint determination of matters 
which traditionally had fallen within the area of 
exclusive managerial authority’’; and cooperation 
in communication. 

From a review of activities accompanying the 
negotiation of new agreements, the committee 
singled out the following procedures as at least 
partially responsible for peaceful relations: (1) 
‘negotiators on both sides had authority to make 
decisions and commitments,” with lawyers excluded 
from negotiating teams; (2) there was some kind 
of prenegotiation before the conferences on final 
contract terms; (3) both parties brought to 
conferences the factual information pertinent to 
the issues; (4) “the negotiators took pride in their 
skill in striking bargains which were good for 
both sides, rather than in forcing their counterparts 
to give in’; and (5) “negotiations were always 
marked by a specific awareness by the union of 
its responsibility to the membership.”’ 

Early associations of the parties often materially 
influenced the quality of the collective-bargaining 
relationship. The relations “typically begin 


even before recognition or the start of negotiations 


over the first contract. The attitude of the 
company is certain to be influenced by many 
aspects of the organizing campaign conducted by 
the union: the principal appeals made to the 
workers, the way . . . the company is portrayed, 
and the extent to which personalities are made the 
target of attacks.”” Likewise, “the union will be 
influenced by the policies adopted by the company 
during the organizing stage.’’ The relationships 
“may also be significantly affected by the way in 
which grievances are handled pending the negotia- 
tion of the first contract.’ In the course of 
negotiating the first contract, and in the period 
immediately after, the parties are required to make 
certain decisions regarding type of agreement, 
conduct of negotiations, grievance handling, and 
arbitration that “typically have a lasting impact 
on the quality of their relations.” 

Favorable external environmental factors give 
managements and unions an opportunity to de- 
velop peaceful relationships. ‘The attitudes and 
policies of the parties, the personalities of their 
leaders, and their techniques bring about the good 
relations—with the permission of a favorable en- 
vironment.’’ Those environmental circumstances 


found normally favorable to the development of 
industrial peace, on the basis of the situations 
analyzed by the committee, were outlined in this 
manner: 

A medium-sized company with a steady production 
pattern and subject to moderate technological advance; 
interesting and responsible jobs; an efficient company with 
an expanding market and administered prices; a company 
which is firmly established in a multi-industry community 
which has a tractyble labor force and wage levels which 
can readily be met in accordance with industry standards; 
a community which is accustomed to collective bargaining; 
a secure union with stable leaders and a homogeneous 
membership; a wage pattern which the parties can use as 
a guide; some local autonomy for both parties; a system 
which is well established, and leaders on both sides who 
are experienced. 

Some of these “frequently favorable circum- 
stances,” the committee pointed out, are more 
subject to conscious control than others, “but in 
nearly every one there is a range of possibilities. 
Where, within this range, a particular firm or union 
finds itself is, at least in part, the result of conscious 
decisions and policies by management and the 
union. We conclude that even unfavorable 
environmental factors can be changed by manage- 
ment and labor over a period if they wish to achieve 
industrial peace.” 

Available evidence from later inquiries into 11 
of the cases originally studied indicated to the 
committee that each had continued as a peaceful 
relationship. The committee stated, “. . . it ap- 
pears that there have been no material changes in 
the basic conditions of peace. .. . One impor- 
tant reason is undoubtedly the past history of 
good relations, which itself helps the parties to 
continue such a relationship. Management and 
union officials in these firms understand the pres- 
sures on each other, and how the relationship must 
accommodate itself to these pressures. Such 
understanding is a good guarantee that industrial 
peace will continue, even in the face of changes in 
the external environment.””’ The committee pre- 
dicted that the elements of industrial peace un- 
covered during the case studies would undergo 


5 A committee member, George W. Taylor, Professor of Industry, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, believed that 
the advantages of a good start were overemphasized in Chapter IV. In a 
footnote he wrote, “This could serve to develop a defeatist attitude in some 
quarters where the start of the relationship was stormy. Nor is the emphasis 
justified. There are may cases where « very stormy beginning served to 
convince the parties of the stark necessity of developing cooperative relation- 
ships. From bitter experience, they are aware of the adverse consequences of 
a failure to solve their mutual problems by agreement.” 
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further change aid evolution. ‘All of the studies 
may be said to indicate the expanding nature 
of our democracy.” 

The NPA committee had defined industrial 
peace as “‘the product of the relationship between 
two organized groups—inadustrial management 
and organized labor—in which both co-exist, with 
each retaining its institutional sovereignty, work- 
ing together in reasonable harmony in a climate of 
mutual respect and confidence.” The committee 
recognized that “peace” is something more than 
the mere absence of conflict and that there are 
relative degrees of industrial peace and wide vari- 
ations in the qualities of union-management 
relationships. Among leading questions raised at 
the close of the final report, the committee asked: 
“What happens when industrial peace continues 
for a long time? Do management and the union 
find new areas for joint activity, or does the rela- 
tionship stagnate and even deteriorate as a dis- 
illusioned union membership rejects this ‘peaceful’ 
leadership?” 

The committee had another question: ‘‘How do 
employees . . . view the relationship which union 
and management officials characterize as good or 
peaceful? Are they equally enthusiastic or apa- 
thetic?” ® 

Again, “‘What happens to cases of industrial 
peace when favorable external environmenta! con- 
ditions change for the worse? Can the relation- 
ship stand this test of adversity?” The committee 
observed that none of the cases studied had really 
weathered a severe economic crisis, though at 
least three of the companies did have economic 
difficulties during the course of the relationship. 

The nine principles and policies of successful 
management-union relations outlined in the final 
report might be applied to the development of 
good industrial relations in other firms depending, 
the committee believed, upon (1) the extent to 
which the favorable or permissive environment 
(as described by the committee) is found in 
American industry; and (2) the extent to which 
the individual managements and unions can them- 
selves change or modify the impact of unfavorable 
environmental factors. Pointing the way to 
future avenues for investigation, the committee 
asked: ‘‘Is industrial peace of the type found in 
the case studies possible only when the environ- 
ment is equally favorable? In other words, can 
we expect industrial peace only in relatively 


stable industries like pulp and paper, or in medium- 
sized pattern-following firms? Are there no cases 
of good labor-management relations in industries 
like longshoring, coal mining, or in the giant 
pattern-setting firms? The 1948 and 1950 Gen- 


eral Motors—United Auto Workers collective- 
bargaining agreements have, at least, cast some 
doubts upon generalizations about the impossi- 
bility of securing industrial peace in the so-called 
‘power centers’ of American industry. Yet we 
need to know more about the prospects of good 
relationships in these situations.” 


* In raising this question, the NPA committee said: “One weakuess of the 
NPA case studies is that only two really report on how the employees and 
rank-and-file union members felt about the relationship.” See Factors in 
Successful Collective Bargaining, a document prepared for the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare (82d Cong., Ist Sess.), Washington, 1951, for an analysis 
of the findings of the first eight case studies and observations on the general 
applicability of the results of these studies. A brief summary of portions of 
this doeument appears in the Monthly Labor Review, March 1952 (p. 278). 





Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
Third Quarter 1953 


A REVERSAL of the usual seasonal pattern resulted 
in the all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate’ 
reaching a new low for the third quarter and for the 
first 9 months in 1953, according to preliminary 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The third-quarter average of 13.9 disabling work 
injuries per million employee-hours worked was 7 
percent below the previous third-quarter low of 
14.9 recorded in 1952.2, More significantly, it was 
also 1 percent below the average for the second 
quarter of 1953—the first time in 9 years that the 
all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate for the 
third quarter has been lower than that for the 
second quarter of the same year. This unusual 
improvement during the third quarter also resulted 
in bringing the cumulative frequency rate for the 


1 The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is any 
injury occurring in the course of and arising out of employment, which (a) 
results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or (b) 
makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly 
established job, which is open and available to him, throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift, on any one or more days after the day of 
injury (including Sundays, daysoff, or plant shutdowns). The term “injury” 
includes occupational diseases. 

4 Based on revised rates, adjusted to the final annual average for 1952. 
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Injury-Frequency Rotes in Manufacturing, 1951 to 
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first 9 months of 1953 to a new low, 14.0—a 5- 
percent drop from the corresponding rate for 1952. 
The deviation from the usual seasonal pattern 
was first evident in the July average. For the 
first time in 10 years, the average rate for July was 
lower than that for June—a 2-percent drop. In 
August the rate rose 3 percent, but in September it 
dropped. Although this conformed to the usual 
movement, the drop wes greater than in most 
previous years. The all-manufacturing injury- 
frequency rate of 13.3 for September 1953 was 8 
percent below the September 1952 level. 
Evidence that the favorable third-quarter ex- 
perience was general and not peculiar to a few 
manufacturing activities was apparent in the 
rates for the individual industry classifications— 


not in the volume of rate decreases, but rather in 
the less-than-expected volume of increases. Among 
the listed industries, only 35 had significantly 
higher injury-frequency rates in the third quarter 
than in the second—for 43 industries, the third- 
quarter rates were lower, and for 51, they were 
practically unchanged from the second quarter. 
More important, as an indication of the stability of 
the favorable trend, the 9-month cumulative rates 
for 48 industries in 1953 were below their 1952 
levels; for 56, they were essentially unchanged ; and 
for only 29 were they higher. The most substan- 
tial improvement occurred in the lumbering group 
of industries, but notable rate reductions also ap- 
peared in the furniture, primary metals, machinery, 
and instrument manufacturing groups. 

Three industries in the lumber group recorded 
decreases of 5 or more frequency-rate points in 
their 9-month averages. The rate for logging 
dropped more than 12 points with a decrease from 
93.1 for the first 9 months of 1952 to 80.7 for the 
corresponding period in 1953. Integrated saw 
and planing mills recorded a drop of 9 points, and 
miscellaneous wood products, a drop of 5.5. In- 
dustries in other groups showing outstanding 
decreases over the year period were wines, metal 
household furniture, steel foundries, and boat- 
building and repairing (see table). 

Many of the industries showing improvement 
were, however, still in the high injury-frequency 
rate brackets. Logging again topped the list 
with a rate of 80.7 for the first 9 months of 1953; 
sawmills, not operating planing mills, had a rate 
of 55.2, and integrated saw and planing mills, 
39.4. The structural clay products industry had 
a rate of 37.6. 

In contrast, industries with outstandingly low 
injury rates for the first 9 months of 1953 included 
the following: synthetic fibers, 1.2; miscellaneous 
communication equipment, 3.0; synthetic rubber, 
3.0; rubber footwear, 3.4; aircraft, 3.4; electric 
lamps (bulbs), 3.6; explosives, 3.7; radio tubes, 
3.8; and electrical equipment for vehicles, 4.6. 
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Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter 1958, with revised rates for 1952 and earlier quarters 
of 1953 \—Continued 
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12 months’ cumulative averages. The final annual rates are based upon a able, some further revisions may be necessary to bring the monthly and 
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Foreign Labor Briefs’ 





Suspension of Wage Escalation 
in Australia 


AvusTRALIA’s supreme arbitral body—the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion—in September 1953 suspended indefinitely 
the system of automatic quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments in Federal awards which had been in 
operation for 32 years. In its opinion, the Austral- 
ian economy could not guarantee the purchasing 
power of the current basic wage." The Court ex- 
plained that, since the basic wage was no longer 
determined in terms of the minimum standard of 
living for an unskilled worker but rather in terms of 
the highest wage level the economy could support, 
all justification for continuing the adjustments 
was removed. Future wage-paying capacity of 
the Australian economy was regarded by the 
Court as uncertain, especially in view of the 
economy’s sensitivity to the course of international 
trade. Furthermore, the Court stated, the na- 
tional wage escalator had revealed serious defects 
in the past few years, and the recent leveling off of 
prices provided an opportunity to abandon it. 

The suspension of cost-of-living adjustments be- 
came effective the first pay period in November 
1953. Since December 1921, the Court had reg- 
ularly inserted into its awards escalator clauses 
automatically adjusting the basic wage to varia- 
tions in the Retail Price Index as computed by the 
Commonwealth Statistician for each quarter. The 
decision affects all the wage and salaried workers 
covered by Federal awards, except those for whom 
specific legislation is provided as, for example, sea- 
going maritime workers. 

The Court’s decision came after a year of hear- 
ings on a test case brought by several employer 
associations mainly in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The employers had asked for restoration of 
the 44-hour workweek from the current 40-hour 
week, decreases averaging about 25 percent in the 


adult male basic wage, and a reduction in the 
women’s basic wage from 75 to 60 percent of the 
male rate. The Court rejected these as it did the 
counter claims of the respondent unions for in- 
creases in the basic wage averaging 10 percent. 

Cost-of-living adjustments had been introduced 
after World War I to protect the basic wage 
standard against dilution by rising prices, the 
Court stated. These adjustments were based on 
the price index of a representative selection of 
commodities and services on which a wage earner 
generally spends his money. However, in the 
1930-31 Basic Wage Inquiry, which resulted in a 
general “10-percent basic wage cut,” the Court 
introduced the principle “that the wage level and 
particularly the basic wage must be such ss the 
economy can sustain.” Since then, the Court 
said, the basic wage has strayed from the social 
concept of need. The Court has made consider- 
able additions to the basic wage because of the 
improved capacity of the economy to pay, thus 
transforming it from a “living” wage to a “founda- 
tion” wage. 

The Court estimated that for the time being 
the Australian economy could bear the current 
wage bill, including its supplementary payments, 
and the 40-hour week, but it found no justification 
for assuming that this would always be so and 
called attention to some disturbing features of the 
economy. Since March 1953 (following 18 months 
of recession), increases in employment, the rate of 
public and especially private investment, and the 
volume of retail trade have lagged. In addition, 
there are such long-term problems as the steady 
decline in the rural work force and the inflated 
cost structure of all productive activities. Al- 
though high export incomes in recent years have 
permitted Australia’s economy to adjust to this 
high cost structure, it is an open economy vulner- 
able to changes in foreign trade. The Court 
blamed the escalator mechanism for accelerating 
the acute wage-price inflation of 1951-52, for 
making business and financial planning extremely 


*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1 Decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
September 12 and October 27, 1953, in re Basic Wage and Standard Hours 
Inquiry, 1952-53. The basic wage, first introduced in the Court’s 1907 ‘‘Har- 
vester’’ decision, was defined in the 1949 amendments to the Federal Concili- 
ation and Arbitration Act as “that wage or part of a wage which is just and 
reasonable for an adult male without regard to any circumstances pertaining 
to the work upon which, or the industry in which, he is employed.” This is 
a weekly rate based on a 40-hour workweek. Differentials for skill and special 
working conditions are added by arbitration decisions or bargaining. 
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difficult by the unpredictable and frequent wage 
and price changes, and for becoming a complicated 
and costly administrative burden to any substan- 
tial business enterprise. 

Apart from the Court’s views, other defects of 
the national wage escalator scheme were brought 
to light by the accelerated wage-price inflation 
after 1949. in the years 1950-52, automatic cost- 
of-living adjustments added 60 percent to the 
basic wage compared with 15 percent added by 
the Court for other reasons. The wage system 
had practically become divorced from varietions 
in productivity. The system of flat-rate additions 
to the base wage had dangerously narrowed the 
differentials in the wage structure. During the 
1951-52 recession, manufacturers, particularly of 
consumer durable goods, were squeezed between 
falling home demand and persistent wage and 
price rises dictated by the export-market pressure 
on the price of food—the key item in the Retail 
Price Index. The trade unions, while admitting 
that the escalator had had some undesirable effects 
in the last 3 years, claimed that the adjustment 
at least gave the worker some protection against 
carrying the entire burden of economic instability 
and that, in any event, wages foilow price rises 
which gain their original and main impetus from 
sources other than wages. 

First responses by the industrial community to 
the Court’s far-reaching decision on a subject so 
deeply ingrained in the labor structure indicate 
protracted controversy with important political 
and legal implications. The Federal Liberal- 
Country Party Government urged conformity 
with the Court’s decision, but the Federal Execu- 
tive of the Australian Labor Party? pledged 
itself to devise means of restoring the adjustment 
system if it wins next year’s general election. 
The Queensland Full Industrial Court rejected 
an employer-group application to suspend auto- 
matic adjustments in State awards, whereas the 
New South Wales Industrial Court and the 
Tasmanian Wages Board suspended all cost-of- 
living clauses. The State Labor Governments of 
Western Australia and Victoria framed legislation 
to order their State tribunals to continue to 
include escalator clauses in their awards.“ The 
Liberal Government of South Australia followed 
the Federal Court’s lead. (The State governments 
are among the largest employers of labor in the 
country.) These divergencies mean that no 


national pattern of wage policy is likely to flow 
from this Federal Court decision as has normally 
occurred in the past. 

At the September biennial congress, the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions (the national 
federation of labor). which presented evidence 
during the case as an interested party, authorized 
its Interstate Executive to reinstitute proceedings, 
through its registered unions, in the Arbitration 
Court to restore the adjustment system. Some 
unions hinted that they might attempt measures 
which would enable them to shift from the juris- 
diction of the Federal to the State courts when 
they regarded the latter as friendlier. 

In the first constitutional test arising from the 
application of 4 affiliates of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions to the High Court of Australia 
for a “writ of prohibition,” the High Court ruled 
that the Federal Court “was within its power in 
moving of its own accord to suspend these cost- 
of-living adjustments in industrial awards, whether 
employers or unions agreed or not.”* This de- 
cision in effect “froze’’ wages paid under Federal 
awards at the level prevailing in September 1953, 
except for individual cases in which the Federal 
Court decided otherwise. 


An Integrated Labor Market 
for West Europe ‘ 


A SIGNIFICANT sTEP toward the establishment of 
a single West European labor market was made in 
October 1953 by a decision of the Council of 
Ministers of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC).6 The Council’s 
decision gives to the European workers greater 
freedom in taking employment in countries other 
than their own and greater security in maintaining 
this employment. The decision does not do away 
with the elaborate administrative schemes which, 
in the interval between the two wars, practically 

2 The 12-member governing body between conferences. 

-%= The bill in Western Australia was blocked by the non-Labor Upper 
House, but the one in Victoria was passed. 

+ Decision of the High Court of Australia, December 17, 1953. BR. v. Kelly 
and ORS. Ex Parte The Australian Railways Union, and R. v. Kirby and 


ORS. The Australasian Society of Engineers, The Australian Theatrical 
and Amusement Employees Association, The Municipal Officers’ Associa- 
tion of Australia. 

4 Based on reports from the OEEC Information Division. 

+ OEEC was formed in 1948 by all the European nations which cooperate 
in administering American economic aid. 
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all Marshall Plan countries have developed for the 
control and restriction of foreign labor. However, 
the decision does lay down, for the first time, 
uniform rules which should govern national policies 
in this field; it establishes international control 
over the application of the rules, and it aims at the 
partial abolition of the present restrictions and 
formalities. 

Under the new rules, the member countries must 
give work permits to nationals of other member 
countries if four conditions are satisfied: (1) the 
worker is wanted by an employer; (2) no worker 
who belongs to the national labor force can be 
found for the job within a reasonable period, 
generally 1 month; (3) there is no undercutting of 
wages and conditions of employment; and (4) the 
admission of the foreign worker does not endanger 
industrial peace. These rules do not apply if a 
country considers that the admission of foreign 
workers to a particular industry or occupation is 
against the national interests “for imperative 
reasons of national economic policy.”” The coun- 
tries must report periodically to the OEEC on the 
way in which they apply the decision. A group 
of experts, to be nominated by the member 
countries, will examine the reports. 

Before the decision was issued, it was discussed 
by representatives of European employers and 
trade unions. They not only approved its prin- 
ciples but some of them, particularly labor repre- 
sentatives, also expressed criticism that the 
governments did not go far enough in establishing 
labor mobility across national borders. 

The OEEC decision is in line with other steps 
taken in postwar Europe with the aim of preparing 
a single labor market. These steps include a pro- 
vision in the treaty which established the European 
Coal and Steel Community (Schuman Plan). 
Under this provision, the seven member States are 
obligated “to renounce any restriction based on 
nationality against the employment in the coal and 
steel industries of workers of proven qualifications 
for such industries who possess the nationality of 
one of the member States.” This provision has 
not, however, been put into effect for technical 


reasons. Much more advanced is the creation of 
* For detailed information, see the Common Employment Market for the 
Northern Countries, by Bertil Olsson, International Labor Review, October- 


November 1953 (p. 364). 
7 Based on United States Foreign Service reports, press accounts, and other 
miscellaneous sources. 


a single labor market in the northern countries of 
Europe. Although an agreement of September 
1945 providing for the abolition of employment 
permits has been ratified only by Denmark and 
Sweden, this practice is actually followed by all 
Scandinavian countries. The same situation 
exists among the three Benelux countries (Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxemburg) where labor is 
legally free to move throughout the whole area. 

At the time OEEC published the decision, it 
warned against expecting an early substantial 
increase in the movement of labor across frontiers 
and declared: ‘““The volume of such movement at 
any time must inevitably depend on the general 
economic situation and the consequent state of the 
employment market in different member coun- 
tries.’ The OEEC emphasized the importance 
of the periodical reports required by the decision, 
which will create a degree of intergovernmental 
supervision in a sphere where it had not previously 
existed. 


International Labor Activities 
in Latin America’ 


INCREASED activity among the free, Communist, 
and Peronista forces characterized recent develop- 
ments in Latin American labor. The Inter- 
American Regional Organization of Workers 
(ORIT), a branch of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and the only 
inter-American movement with United States and 
Canadian affiliates, added to its membership, 
stepped up its activities, and emerged as the clearly 
predominant regional group. The Confederation 
of Latin American Workers (CTAL), an appendix 
to the Communist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTV), intensified efforts to re- 
gain the dominant position it lost in recent years. 
The Peronista force crystallized in the formation of 
the Association of Latin American Organized 
Workers (ATLAS)—the only regional group not 
having international ties. 


The ORIT. At its second general congress, held 
in Rio de Janeiro in December 1952, the ORIT had 
gained the affiliation of the largest labor confedera- 
tion in Mexico—the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers (CTM)—and the full participation of 
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all the major Brazilian labor organizations. 
Additions during 1953, including the “surprise’’ 
affiliation—in the face of pro-Argentine opposi- 
tion—of the Paraguayan Confederation of Work- 
ers (CPT), raised the number of ORIT affiliates to 
52, in 31 countries and territories, with a total 
claimed membership exceeding 23 million. By 
contrast, the CTAL membership was less than 2 


million, concentrated largely in Ecuador and. 


Guatemala and in the General Union of Workers 
and Farmers of Mexico (UGOCM) controlled by 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano; the ATLAS group 
consisted almost entirely of the Argentine General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT) which claimed 6 
million members, and the Mexican Regional 
Confederation of Labor (CROM) with less than 
100,000 members. 

Under the new secretary general, Luis Alberto 
Monge of Costa Rica, an International Labor 
Office staff member for several years, ORIT im- 
proved its internal organization and broadened 
and strengthened its research and informational 
activities. Cuban dissatisfaction over the trans- 
fer of headquarters from Havana to Mexico City 
apparently was resolved both at the Third 
ICFTU World Congress * in July 1953 and at the 
August meeting of the ORIT Secretariat (the 
second held in 1953). After the latter meeting, 
Cubans were named to both the executive com- 
mittee and to an assistant secretaryship of ORIT.* 

Among recent events are the increased ORIT 
activities in Brazil, the presentation of ORIT 
views and recommendations on economic and social 
matters to United States Governitient officials, and 
ORIT-sponsored meetings between Mexican and 
United States trade union leaders on farm migra- 
tion problems. 


The CTAL. For the first time in 5 years, and 
after several unsuccessful attempts to reconvene, 
the CTAL—the oldest, and once dominant, Latin 
American regional labor organization—held its 
fourth general congress in Santiago, Chile, in 
March 1953. Prior to the congress, Lombardo 
Toledano—who, in addition to being the president 
of CTAL, has been a vice president of the WFTU 
since its inception—had stated that the meeting 
would adapt the WFTU program to Latin 
American problems, and that the WFTU would 
‘in the immediate future take the leadership of the 


Latin American trade union movement.” All 
Latin American unions, whether or not affiliated, 
were invited to participate in the congress and 
join in “a broad movement of united action”—a 
regional application of the worldwide Communist 
tactics of promoting “unity of action” with 
non-Communist labor. 

Twelve countries were reportedly represented 
at the meetings. A large number of the partic- 
ipants were Chilean, but none represented the 
Chilean Unified Labor Center (CUTCH). This 
organization, which united most of Chilean labor 
for the first time since 1946, had been formed only 
a month before the CTAL meeting. Communists 
were elected to leadership in the new center, but 
they were unsuccessful in an attempt to affiliate 
with WFTU-CTAL, as the founding convention 
had voted instead to remain friendly toward, but 
independent of, all international organizations. 


The ATLAS. A list of ATLAS affiliates has 
never been made available, but it is clear that 
most of the participants at its founding convention 
in November 1952 were not representative of 
legitimate trade union organizations. A public 
declaration stated that ATLAS was “born without 
rancor or reservations, with castigations against 
no one, and without support for any political 
tendency.”’ In fact, however, convention speeches 
were a succession of attacks on the United States, 
and one resolution denounced both capitalism 
and totalitarianism—just as the Argentine Govern- 
ment and labor movement espouse a “third 
position” policy between capitalism and com- 
munism. ATLAS spurned a public greeting and 
offer of collaboration in a common program 
extended by CTAL. (Later, CTAL, at its 
March 1953 meeting, was highly critical of 
ATLAS.) 

Despite earlier evidences of a similarity in 
Peronista and Communist propaganda, ATLAS in 
October 1953 attacked, for the first time, both the 
WFTU and CTAL as Communist fronts, con- 
demning CTAL as a “thoroughly discredited 
group.” 

* For a report on this congress and Cuban activities there, see Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1953 (p. 1055). 

* ORIT officers are: president, Luis Colotuzzo (Uruguay); secretary gen- 
eral, Luis Alberto Monge (Costa Rica); assistant secretaries, Serafino Romu- 


aldi (AFL), Ernst Schwarz (CIO), Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga (Mexico), 
and Ignacio Gonzalez Tellechea (Cuba). 
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Earnings of Japanese 
Industrial Homeworkers, 1951-52 


A RECONSIDERATION of United States tariff 
policies has recently directed attention to the 
subject of labor costs in Japan and in other 
countries which compete with the United States 
in national and international markets. The 
limited data available suggest that the potential 
Japanese advantage in lower hourly earnings is 
partially offset in most of the mechanized indus- 
tries by lower output per man-hour." In needle- 
work performed exclusively by hand, however, 
there seems to be little reason to believe that 
hourly output is significantly lower in Japan than 
it is in Puerto Rico and other parts of the United 
States. 

Over 400,000 people were engaged in industrial 
homework in Japan in 1950, according to a survey 
made by the Japanese Labor Ministry. Such 
workers, 80 percent of whom are women, are not 
considered to be employees. Accordingly, they 
are pot covered by protective labor legislation as 
they are in the United States and certain European 
countries. 

The industrial homeworkers receive all or part of 
the necessary materials, utensils, and apparatus 
from the manufacturers directly, or through mid- 
diemen, and are paid on a piecework basis. The 
limited official data on hourly earnings, which 
recently became available to the U.S. Department 
of Labor, relate only to crocheting doilies and 
handrolling and hemming silk kerchiefs and scarfs. 
The great bulk of both these products are destined 
for export to various countries, including the 
United States. 

In 1951, the Women’s Bureau of the Japanese 
Labor Ministry made a survey of households hav- 
ing women engaged in crocheting doilies. These 

” Based largely on 1953 United States Foreign Service reports from Japan. 

1! See Wage Developments in Japan During the Occupation, Monthly 

Labor Review, October 1952 (p. 395). 


12 Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1952, Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime 
Minister, Tokyo, May 1953 (p. 308). 
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households were located in Toyama Prefecture in 
western Japan which is the center of the doily- 
making industry. The survey disclosed that about 
800 households had members engaged in making 
doilies the year round, and that this number in- 
creased to about 6,000 in the busy season during 
February, March, and April—the off season for 
farming. In 250 households, comprising 262 
workers, which were surveyed in detail, average 
daily earnings were about 4 cents. Hourly earn- 
ings, based on time cards kept by the women, were 
reported to average 0.8 cent. The highest earn- 
ings reported for highly skilled workers were 2.8 
cents an hour. The average number of hours 
worked per week was 24. Four percent of the 
women worked less than 4 hours a day; 50 percent, 
4 to 8 hours; 41 percent, 8 to 12 hours; and 5 per- 
cent worked over 12 hours a day. 

Information on the silk scarf and handkerchief 
industry came from the Yokohama City Labor 
Exchange, which was responsible for about 20 per- 
cent of the total production in the Yokohama area 
during 1952. This agency estimated that from 
60,000 to 70,000 industrial homeworkers in the area 
were engaged in this type of work in 1952. Of 
these workers, an average of 17,800 a month re- 
ceived their work and material through the Yoko- 
hama City Labor Exchange. They earned about 
2 cents an hour. Some private brokers, handling 
similar work, estimated that hourly earnings of the 
workers they deal with were slightly lower or 
slightly higher than 2 cents. 

These earnings levels are low, even for Japan 
where average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
were 17 cents in 1951, 19 cents in 1952, and 20 
cents in the first half of 1953. In most instances, 
workers engaged in such homework are members 
of a household supported mainly by another 
household member. In cases where there is no 
other source of private income, the industrial 
homeworker may seek public assistance. An aver- 
age of 61,000 industrial homeworkers were re- 
ceiving public assistance each month in 1951." 





Recent Decisions of 
Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours? 


Small-Loan Branch Office Employees—FLSA In- 
applicable. A United States court of appeals, re- 
versing a Federal district court decision, held * the 
Fair Labor Standards Act as amended inapplicable 
to the employees of a local branch office of a nation- 
wide small-loan business. 

The court found that the activities of the finance 
corporation itself did constitute “commerce” 
within the meaning of the act, and noted that the 
activities of the employees involved were necessary 
to the conduct of the business. However, reports 
and correspondence prepared by these employees 
to be sent to the corporation’s home office outside 
the State did not constitute “goods” within the 
meaning of the act, the court ruled. While the 
bank drafts which they occasionally prepared 
were such “goods,” the court did not regard the 
performance of occasional duties resulting in the 
transfer of goods across State lines as constituting 
such production of goods for commerce as to extend 
the act’s coverage to these local employees. 
Neither were such activities “in the channels of 
commerce or so intimately related to commerce so 
as to be in practice or legal contemplation a part 
of it,”’ the court held. 


“Sleeping Time’’ of Company Firemen Compensable. 
The FLSA as amended was held * by a United 
States court of appeals to be applicable to firemen 
employed by a company in connection with pro- 
duction of plutonium under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The plant, which 
was owned by the United States Government, had 
its own specially trained fire department. The 
firemen in question were employed in ‘community 
fire departments,”’ maintained by the company for 
protection of the two adjacent “communities,”’ 
which included facilities, administrative offices, 
and housing built for the plant’s employees. How- 
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ever, these firemen served on a “standby” basis to 
protect the production area as well. 

In reaching its decision, the court relied on the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Borden case.’ The plant and communities con- 
stituted an integrated whole, vital to operation of 
the project, it was held, and coverage therefore 
extended to the employees concerned. 


These firemen operated on a two-platoon system, 
eating and sleeping at the station and being sub- 
ject to call at all hours. The court ruled that 
they were as completely under direction of the 
employer during the sleeping period as during any 
other portion of their shift. Such “sleeping time,” 
it was then held, was “worktime” and compensable 
under these circumstances. Absence of an express 
or implied agreement concerning the sleeping time 
in this case, was cited by the court as a distinguish- 
ing factor between this holding and those in which 
contrary conclusions had been reached. 


Labor Relations 


Disloyalty to Employer Lawful Ground for Dis- 
charge. In a 6-3 decision, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld * a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board finding that a broadcasting and 
television company legally discharged 9 em- 
ployees. The workers concerned, who were tech- 
nicians, had advised the public during a labor 
dispute that the company was providing an in- 
ferior brand of television entertainment. Such 
conduct, the Court ruled, constituted disloyalty 
to the employer. The discharge of these employ- 
ees was therefore, “for cause” within the meaning 
of section 10(c) of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions (Taft-Hartley) Act, and the employer was 
not required to reinstate them. 


1 Prepared in the U. S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented. 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv - 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not 
to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

5 Mitchell, etc. v. Household Finance Corp. et al. (C. A. 3, Dec. 3, 1953). 

* General Electric Co. v. Porter (C. A. 9, Dec. 7, 1953). 

* Borden Co. v. Borella, 325 U. 8. 679 (1945). 

* NLRB v. Local Union No, 1229, International Protherhood of Electrical 
Workers, No, 15 (U. 8. Sup, Ct., Dec. 7, 1953). 
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The company, which employed 22 technicians, 
operated the only television station in the area, 
less than half of its programs being of local origin. 
The controversy arose after negotiations between 
the union and the station reached an impasse. 
The union set up a picket line but did not strike, 
the picketing being done in off hours. When 
picketing proved ineffective, the union adopted a 
new technique, distributing 5,000 handbills con- 
taining statements in derogation of the station’s 
programs. Within a few days, 10 of the techni- 
cians were discharged by the employer, who 
charged them with sponsoring or distributing the 
handbills. The union alleged that the discharge 
constituted an unfair labor practice. 

The General Counsel of the NLRB accordingly 
filed a complaint, and after hearing, the NLRB 
trial examiner recommended reinstatement of 
these employees with back pay. The Board, 
however, upheld this finding as to only 1 employee, 
regarding the discharge of the other 9 as being “for 
cause.”’ A United States court of appeals to which 
the union appealed remanded the case to the NLRB 
for further consideration. The United States 
Supreme Court granted certiorari on petition of the 
Board. 


The Supreme Court in reaching its decision, 
noted that the handbill attack was related to no 
labor practice of the company, and made no refer- 
ence to wages, hours, or working conditions. 
Instead, the Court said: ‘‘The policies attacked 
were those of finance and public relations for 
which management, not technicians, must be re- 


sponsible. The attack asked for no public sym- 
pathy or support. It was a continuing attack, 
initiated while off duty, upon the very interests 
which the attackers were being paid to conserve 
and develop.”” The Court concluded that even 
were the attack regarded as a “‘concerted activity” 
the means involved were such as to deprive these 
workers of the protection offered by section 7 of 
the act when considered in the light and context 
of its purpose. 

Justice Frankfurter, joined by Justices Black 
and Douglas, dissented, holding that the majority 
opinion might needlessly stimulate litigation by 
raising the issue of disloyalty. Justice Frank- 
furter noted that many of “the legally recognized 
tactics and weapons of labor would readily be 


- 


1 Garner v. Teamsters Union (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Dec. 14, 1953). 


condemned for ‘disloyalty’ were they employed 


‘between man and man in friendly personal 


relations.” 


State Court's Jurisdiction to Police Picketing 
Limited. A State court, ruled’ the United States 
Supreme Court in a unanimous decision, did not 
have jurisdiction to enjoin a union from peaceful 
picketing designed to coerce an employer into 
compelling employees to join the union, even 
though such conduct violated State law. Such 
picketing, under the LMRA, the Court ruled, was 
the concern primarily of the NLRB. This ruling 
upheld a decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court which had dissolved an injunction by a lower 
equity court in that State to restrain the union 
from picketing, holding the conduct involved to 
be within jurisdiction of the NLRB. 

The picketing was for organizational purposes, 
by the Teamsters Union, the employer being a 
trucking operation which formed a link to an 
interstate railroad. No controversy or labor 
dispute existed. The picketing itself was orderly 
and peaceful, but drivers for other carriers refused 
to cross this picket line. Since most of the inter- 
change of freight by the trucks was for unionized 
concerns, the employer’s business fell off by 
about 95 percent. 

In the lower equity court, the union’s action 
had been held a violation of the State labor rela- 
tions act. The State supreme court, however, 
ruled that the employer’s grievance came within 
NLRB jurisdiction to prevent unfair labor prac- 
tices, State remedies being thereby superseded. 
In affirming this holding, the United States Su- 
preme Court, ruled that since the picketing 
affected interstate commerce, the employer's 
remedy lay in an unfair-labor-practice proceeding 
before the NLRB. 

Petitioner’s argument that the NLRB enforces 
only a public right on behalf of the public interest, 
while State equity powers are invoked by a 
private party to protect a private right, was noted. 
The Court concluded, however, that the constitu- 
tional exercise of Federal power for protection of 
public or private interests, or both, thereby 
becomes the supreme law of the land and is not 
to be “curtailed, circumvented or extended by a 
State procedure merely because it will apply some 
doctrine of private right.” 
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Applicability of LMRA to Retail Auto Dealer. 
The United States Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Douglas dissenting, sustained* an NLRB order 
holding that a retail automobile dealer (company) 
was subject to the LMRA. The company pur- 
chased new automobiles from a local General 
Motors assembly plant, and spare parts and 
accessories from local General Motors warehouses, 


43 percent of this merchandise being manufactured : 


in other States. Control of the business was 
reserved by General Motors in its “direct dealer 
selling agreement.’”” The NLRB found the com- 
pany guilty of an unfair labor practice in refusing 
to bargain with its employees and intimidating 
them in violation of the act. A Federal court 
of appeals upheld the NLRB order. 

An agreement with General Motors, into which 
the dealer was obliged to enter as a condition of 
his sales privilege, was regarded by the Supreme 
Court as being so designed as to make the dealer’s 
operations an integral part of General Motors’ 
national organization. Under such circumstances, 
the Court held, the NLRB was justified in finding 
that the dealer’s repeated unfair labor practices 
“tended to lead to disputes burdening or obstruc- 


’ 


ting commerce among the States.’ 


NLRB Functions as to Non-Communist A ffiidavits. 
A United States court of appeals upheld ® a Federal 
district court ruling that the NLRB had no 
statutory authority to deprive unions of their 
compliance status by inquiring as to falsity of 
affidavits previously filed with the Board by 
officers of unions. It was the function of the 
Department of Justice, the court held, to investi- 
gate as to falsity of such affidavits, and the act 
did not exclude a union from statutory benefits 
because it, too, had been deceived by its officer’s 
filing of a false affidavit. 

Non-Communist affidavits had been filed by the 
officers of the three appellee unions, pursuant to 
section 9 (h) of the act, and the unions were 
notified that they were in compliance with the 
provisions of that section and were entitled to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the act. How- 
ever, the NLRB issued a “notice and order’ in 
each case, requiring reaffirmation of the truth of 
these affidavits as a condition of compliance. The 
Board refused the unions’ request that it rescind 
this “notice and order,” and the unions then 
sought to enjoin the Board’s action, alleging that 


irreparable damage would be done to them by 
barring them from benefits under the act because 
of noncompliance. 

After the affidavits had been referred by the 
NLR3 to the Department of Justice for possible 
perjury prosecution, grand jury proceedings were 
instituted in the Southern District of New York, 
in the course of which the union officers pleaded 
their constitutional privileges in respect to the 
truth or falsity of the affidavits. The grand jury 
returned no indictment, but recommended that 
the NLRB declare the unions out of compliance 
because of their officers’ refusal to testify. 

The lower court declared the NLRB order a 
nullity. It found the Board’s function with 
respect to these affidavits to be administrative 
only, and that the Board was without authority 
to inquire into their truth or falsity, this being the 
function of the Department of Justice. The 
NLRB action was held to have been an assumption 
of power to declare a sanction which was neither 
expressly authorized by the act nor intended by 
Congress. 

Upholding the decision of the lower court, the 
appellate court said: “To impose this penalty 
upon the great mass of innocent union members 
is as reckless as firing a shotgun into a crowd of 
people in an attempt to stop one who is picking 
their pockets.” 


Statutory Right To Reinstatement Upheld. An 
NLRB ruling that an employer may not deny rein- 
statement to an unreplaced striker in an honest but 
mistaken belief that the employee had been guilty 
of misconduct during the strike was upheld ® by 
a United States court of appeals. The court 
ruled that, although there was conflicting testi- 
mony, the evidence supported the NLRB findings 
both as to the employee’s innocence and as to the 
employer’s honest although mistaken belief. 

In so ruling, the court noted that while the 
employer’s attitude was not censurable, the em- 
ployee, too, was blameless. The superior equities, 
it stated, were with the injured but innocent 
employee, whose statutory right to reinstatement 


* Howell Chevrolet Co. v. NLRB(U.S8. Sup. Ct., Dec. 14, 1953). 

* Farmer, et al. v. United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(UE) et al., Same v. American Communications Association; Same vy. Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union of United States and Canada (C. A. 
Dist. of Col., Dec. 4, 1953). See also Monthly Labor Review, January 1954 
(p. 60): NLRB’s Statement of Policy Overruled. 

1 NLRB v. Industrial Cotton Mills (C. A. 4, Nov. 9, 1953). 
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after a strike was not forfeited by his employer’s 
mistaken belief. 

The court did not, however, regard the evidence 
as supporting the NLRB finding as to denial of 
reinstatement to another employee who,the court 
found, had a physical disability that weuld justify 
the employer’s action. 


Preelection Speeches to Captive Audiences. (1) The 
NLRB, overruling inconsistent decisions, held ™ 
that “in the absence of either an unlawful broad 
nonsolicitation rule (prohibiting union access to 
company premises on other than working time) 
or a privileged nonsolicitation rule (broad, but 
not unlawful because of the character of the 
business), an employer does not commit an unfair 
labor practice if he makes a preelection speech on 
company time and premises to his employees and 
denies the union’s request for an opportunity to 
reply.” Here, the speech by the employer was 
made 3 days before the election occurred. Under 
the employer’s rule, union solicitation was pro- 
hibited only during working hours and the 
employer did not deny the union access to the 
company premises after working hours. 

While the NLRB ruling recognized that both 
employer and union have the right to disseminate 
their views, it took the position that it would not 
require the employer to underwrite the union’s 
campaign by affording it like time and the place 
in which to propagandize the employees. The 
equality of opportunity guaranteed to the parties 
comes from the lawful use by both of the cus- 
tomary forum and media available to each of 
them. It is not to be achieved, according to the 
Board, by making the facilities of one available 
to the other. 

This holding overruled the Board’s so-called 
“Bonwit Teller doctrine.” Under that “doc- 
trine,”” an employer’s preelection speech was 
regarded as protected by section 8 (c) of the act, 
but an employer who made such a speech was 
guilty of an unfair labor practice if he declined to 
permit a union to reply on the employer’s time and 
property. The majority of the NLRB in the 
instant case regarded the “doctrine” as imprac- 
tical in its application, stating that it resulted in a 
“forensic see-saw” and much jockeying for posi- 

1! In re Livingston Shirt Corp., et ai. (107 NLRB 109, Dec. 17, 1953). 


12 Bonwit Teller, Inc. (96 NLRB 608, Oct. 2, 1951). 
18 In re Peerless Plywood Co. (107 NLRB 106; Dec. 17, 1953). 


tion. In reaching this and the companion holding 
noted below, the Board found that as shown by 
experience, the election results are more likely to 
reflect the employees’ wishes if the workers are 
afforded a “breathing spell’’ from speeches by 
either side at their place of employment during the 
working hours immediaiely preceding the election. 
The NLRB also ruled that the employer could 
not be held liable for the distribution of handbills 
and leaflets by a local citizens’ committee on the 
street at the entrance to the plant, which warned 
of the plant’s closing if the union won the election, 
as there was no evidence of cooperation by the 
employer with the citizens’ group. Such a threat 
had been voiced by plant supervisors, but was 
expressly repudiated by the president of the 
corporation in speeches to the employees. 


(2) In a companion holding, the NLRB pre- 
scribed ® a new election rule in representation 
cases, to prohibit employers and unions alike from 
making speeches to massed assemblies of em- 
ployees, on the employer’s premises, during work- 
ing hours within 24 hours prior to a scheduled 
NLRB election. Such a rule, it was noted, does 


not interfere with the use by either party of any 
other legitimate campaign propaganda or media, 


including campaign speeches on or off company 
premises, if attendance is voluntary and on the 
employees’ own time. 

The employer’s speech in this instance, although 
noncoercive, had been delivered less than 24 hours 
prior to the election, and under the ‘Bonwit Teller 
doctrine,’ noted above, would have caused the 
election to be set aside. In applying the new 
doctrine of the Livingston Shirt Corp. ruling to 
representation cases, the majority of the NLRB 
emphasized the importance of timing in such 
instances, noting the psychological advantage to 
the party who obtains the last word. 

Board Member Murdock dissented in part from 
each decision, supporting instead retention of the 
Bonwit Teller doctrine. He pointed to what he 
alleged was inconsistent in the majority position. 
The contradiction, he stated, was in overturning 
the Bonwit Teller doctrine in the Livingston de- 
cision “on the ground that the right of free speech 
cannot be ‘qualified by grafting on it conditions 
which are tantamount to negation,’ yet in the next 
breath extinguishing the employer’s freedom of 
speech for a stated period prior to the election.” 
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Customer Picketing Banned. A anion was ordered “ 
by the NLRB to cease customer picketing as an 
unlawful secondary boycott during a recognition 
strike against a soft-drink manufacturer. The 
secondary-boycott provision of the LMRA, the 
Board held, “proscribes picketing at the separate 
premises of employers who are not a party to the 
picketing union’s primary labor dispute.”’ 

The object of the union’s picketing of retail 
customers of the struck employer having been to 
sever the business relationship between the em- 
ployer and his customers, such activity, the 
Board ruled, was proscribed by the act. Efforts 
to induce employees of the customers’ suppliers 
to refuse to cross the picket lines were also found 
to be violative of the act. 

Remarks by pickets to an employee of the 
customer that they would make it “rough” on 
him if his employer resumed purchases from the 
struck employer, were made to him in his capacity 
as a representative of his employer, the Board 
ruled. Such remarks did not, therefore, consti- 
tute restraint or coercion within the meaning of 
section 8 (b) (1) (A) of the act. 


Jurisdictional NLRB Policy Limited. The NLRB 
declined © to take jurisdiction in an unfair labor 
practice proceeding against a manufacturer of 
wood products, which sells all its product intra- 
state to a second intrastate business that in turn 
sells to large interstate autoparts companies. 
The manufacturer, it was found, was engaged in 
commerce within the meaning of the act and did 
an annual business in excess of $50,000, so that 
under past Board policy, jurisdiction could be 
taken. 

In this instance, however, the NLRB held that 
as the business was twice removed from inter- 
state commerce, its impact upon such commerce 
was so insubstantial that to take jurisdiction would 
amount to an unwarranted extension of the prin- 
ciple established by a 1950 decision.” The action 
also overruled the National Gas Co. decision " to 
the extent that the National Gas decision was 
inconsistent with the ruling in the instant case. 


Unlawful Secondary Boycott. The NLRB 
ordered ™ locals of the Teamsters Union to cease 
and desist from engaging in an unlawful secondary 
boycott. The locals, it was held, violated the 
act by inducing and encouraging employees of 


local grocery and drayage companies to delay 
the unloading of over-the-road trucks making 
deliveries to companies until the truckdrivers 
hired a local union helper; and by refusing, in 
some instances, to unload trucks because the 
drivers were not urion members. 


A master over-the-road contract in effect at 
the time between the local union and carriers in 
12 Midwest States, recognized a policy that over- 
the-road drivers were not to be permitted to make 
local deliveries in the city, such deliveries to be 
made by local drivers only. If an over-the-road 
truck was not unloaded at a central dock, the 
driver was required to hire a local-union helper. 
The drayage companies involved, and certain 
grocery firms, were also parties to this agreement. 

Although the locals argued that their activities 
were those to which they were “legitimately and 
legally entitled,” their dispute was not primarily 
with the grocery and drayage companies, the 
Board ruled, and an object of their conduct was 
to induce these concerns to cease doing business 
with the employers of the truckdrivers. 


Veterans’ Rights 


Leaving Job Within Fixed Probationary Period 
Makes Position Temporary. The United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit recently 
ruled * on a “probationary” clause in a collective- 
bargaining agreement as making the position left 
for military service “temporary” under veterans’ 


reemployment statutes. The agreement read: 
“New employees . . . will be regarded as proba- 
tionary employees for the first three (3) months of 
their employment and will receive no continuous 
service credit during such period. Probationary 
employees may be laid off or discharged as exclu- 
sively determined by management . . . Proba- 
tionary employees continued in the service of the 
Company subsequent to three (3) months from 
date of original hiring shall receive full continuous 
service credit from date of original hiring.” 


\' Inre Brewery and Beverage Drivers and Workers, Local No. 67, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(AFL) (107 NLRB 104, Dee. 10, 1953) 

18 In re Thomas W. Brooks and Collin Brooks d. b. a. Brooks Wood Products 
(107 NLRB 71, Nov. 30, 1953). 

18 In re Hollow Tree Lumber Co. (91 NLRB 113, Oct. 3, 1950). 

1? In re National Gas Co. (99 NLRB 273, May 27, 1952). 

18 Jn re Local 600, Truck Drivers and Helpers et al. (Teamsters, AFL) (107 
NLRB 63, Nov. 25, 1953). 

” Venzel v. United States Steel Co. (C. A. 6., Dee. 15, 1953). 
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An employee hired on June 16, 1943, left for 
military service on September 13, 1943, and was 
again employed on May 28, 1946, following his 
discharge from the Armed Forces. He contended 
that his rights were violated because he was 
treated as a new employee and forced to complete 
a full new probation, and was then given seniority 
only from May 28, 1946. The district judge had 
sustained the employer’s motion for judgment, 
deciding the case as a question of law, since no 
dispute as to material facts was raised by the 
pleadings. 

This the court of appeals approved. The 
court said that the temporary character of the 
position depended on ‘‘the status of the particular 
employee in the position which he then occupied 
rather than the permanency of the job which may 
at times be filled by either a permanent or a 
temporary employee.”” The agreement which was 
in effect before the military service was the one to 
consider. Under the facts here, a probationary 
employee was a temporary employee, and leaving 
under those circumstances did not qualify him for 
statutory rights. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Retired Employee Left Employment Involuntarily. 
The Supreme Court of New Jersey held * that a 
claimant who was forced to retire against bis 
wishes upon reaching age 65, in accordance with 
the terms of a collective-bargaining agreement 
between his employer and his union, left employ- 
ment involuntarily, under the New Jersey statute, 
and was eligible for benefits. A labor market, the 
court held, existed for the services of an unskilled 
laborer, age 65, when there was a substantial 
amount of general common-labor work in the area, 
despite the facts that his former employer had 
an apparent monopoly on the particular type of 
work he previously performed and that he was 
barred from returning to work under that employer 
because of a retirement plan in force. 


® Camphell Soup Co. v. Board of Review (Sup. Ct. of N. J., Nov. 2, 19538). 
See also Monthly Labor Review, April 1953 (p. 415). 

21 Marguerite M. Davis v. Board of Review (R. 1. Super. Ct., June 29, 1953) 

22 Industrial Commission of Colorado v. Henry FE. Brady (Colo. Sup. Ct., 
Nov. 23, 1953). 

® Ruth R. Impson v. Board of Review, Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation, and Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp. (Com. Pleas Ct. of 
Montgomery Co., Ohio, Nov. 18, 1953). 


Labor Dispute Disqualification. A superior court 
of Rhode Island held “ that a claimant who took 
no part in a strike which resulted in the closing 
of a plant, and who was not a member of the union, 
was nonetheless disqualified for benefits as being 
“directly interested in the labor dispute which 
caused the stoppage of work.’”” The union was 
the agent of all employees, the court stated, and 
claimant would be favorably or adversely affected 
by the outcome of thie strike with respect to wages, 
hours, or conditions of work. A person is “directly 
interested” in a dispute, the court held, when his 
wages, hours, or conditions of work will be affected 
favorably or adversely by the outcome, and it is 
of no consequence that the person is not a member 
of the union conducting the strike or that he may 
not be in sympathy with its purposes. 


Wage Offered Less Than Prevailing Wage. The 
Colorado Supreme Court held® that when a 
journeyman painter refused a referral to a non- 
union job paying less than the accepted union 
rate, he did not refuse a suitable offer of work, since 
the wage offered was substantially less favorable 
than the prevailing rate for similar work in the 
locality. Competent and positive evidence dis- 
closed that at least 85 percent of the painters in 
the Denver area were paid $2.39 an hour and that 
this was the prevailing wage for journeyman 
paiaters. The employment offered to the claim- 
ant at $2 an hour, assuming other conditions to 
be equal, was substantially less favorable, since the 
wage differential amounts to $15.60 for a 40-hour 
week or $624 in a 40-week year. 


Search for Work in Secondary Skill. An Ohio court 
of common pleas held * that a claimant could not 
be held ineligible for failure to seek office work 
which she had not performed for 9 years, when no 
evidence refuted her testimony that she sought 
her most recent type of work (factory work) in 
five places. The court stated that a claimant, who 
established that she had registered and made 
other reasonable efforts to obtain employment in 
her usual occupation, was available for work and 
was entitled to compensation. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the court held, it was unreasonable 
to require the claimant in any single week to ex- 
haust secondary occupations other than her usual 
work, by efforts to locate work opportunities for 
which she was not qualified or had little experienec. 








Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





December 1, 1953 


Dock wor¥r ERs belonging to the independent International 
Longshoremen’s Association conducted a 1-day walkout 
against shippers in protest against regulation of employ- 
ment practices in the Port of New York by the Bi-State 
Waterfront Commission (see Chron. item for Aug. 12, 
1953, MLR, Oct. 1953). A Federal statutory court in New 
York, on December 9, upheld the provisions of the law 
banning ‘“‘publie loaders.” 

On December 4, the Presidential board of inquiry on the 
earlier strike by ILA against east coast shippers (see Chron. 
item for Oct. 1, 1953, MLR, Dee. 1953), in its final report, 
stated that the rivalry between the ILA and the ILA-AFL 
remained the paramount issue in the dispute. Accord- 
ingly, on December 22 and 23, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held an election to determine which union 
should represent workers in a bargaining unit covering the 
Port of New York. The outcome was indecisive: 9,060 
votes for ILA, 7,568 for ILA-AFL, 95 for no union, and 
4,405 challenged. AFL president George Meany peti- 
tioned the Board, on December 31. to set aside the election, 
charging violence and intimidation against AFL members 
by the rival union. (Source: New York Times, Dee. 2, 17, 
22, 24, 25, 1953, and Jan. 1, 1954; Labor Relations Re- 
porter, Dec. 16, 1953, 21 LA, p. 489; and ibid., Dec. 28 
1953, 33 LRRM, p. 2249; see also p. 190 of this issue.) 


December 4 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals in the District of Columbia 
sustained the lower court’s ruling that the National Labor 
Relations Board had no statutory authority to challenge 
the veracity of non-Communist affidavits (see Chron. item 
for Jan. 27, 1953, MLR, Mar. 1953) and to require union 
officers to file affidavits confirming such statements, as a 
condition for the unions’ continued use of the Board’s 
processes. The cases were (1) Farmer, et al. v. United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America (Ind.) et 
al., (2) Same v. American Communications Association 
(Ind.), and (3) Same v. International Fur & Leather Work- 
ers’ Union of United States and Canada (Ind.). (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, Dec. 14, 1953, 33 LRRM, p. 
2196; see also p. 184 of this issue.) 


December 7 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
National Labor Relations Board v. International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local Union No. 1229 (AFL), upheld 
the NLRB’s finding that a broadcasting and television 
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company was justified in discharging technicians for dis- 
loyalty evidenced by a disparaging attack on the quality 
of the employer’s products and his business policies, made 
during a labor dispute but without mention of the dispute’s 
existence. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Dec. 14, 
1953, 33 Analysis, p. 25; ibid, 33 LRRM, p. 2183.; see also 
p. 182 of this issue.) 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States denied review 
in the case of Morand Brothers Beverage Co. et al. v. 
National Labor Relations Board, thereby giving effect to 
the lower court’s support of the Board’s finding (see 
Chron. item for Sept. 25, 1950, MLR, Nov. 1950) that 
members of an employer association had illegally dis- 
charged their employees belonging to a union which was 
engaged in a strike against one member. (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, Dec. 14, 1953, 33 LRRM, p. 2204; and 
ibid., June 15, 1953, 32 LRRM, p. 2192.) 


December 8 


Tue 11-day strike of 400 members of the International 
Photo- Engravers’ Union (AFL) that shut down 6 majer 
New York City newspapers was settled by the union’s 
acceptance of a $3.75 weekly package increase (including 
$3 fer wages) offered by the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City and provision for a fact-finding board 
(instead of arbitration proposed by the employers) to 
make nonbinding recommendations on whether any 
further improvements in wages and hours were warranted. 
The union had reduced its original demand for a $15-a- 
week wage increase. (Source: Baltimore Sun and New 
York Times, Dec. 9, 1953; see also p. 192 of this issue.) 


December 10 


Tue NLRB suspended its recent statement of policy on 
the special processing of representation cases involving 
unions which have an officer under indictment for filing a 
false non-Communist affidavit (see Chron. item for 
Noy. 23, 1953, MLR, Jan. 1954). (Source: Federal Regis- 
ter, Dee. 12, 1953, p. 8193.) 


Tue NLRB ruled, in the case of International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America, Brewery & Beverage Drivers & Workers, Local 
67 (AFL) and Bernard Rosenberg and Washington Coca- 
Cola Bottling Works, Inc., Washington, D. C., that the 
union’s consumer picketing constituted an unlawful 
secondary boycott. The Board concluded, “on the 
entire record that the object of this picketing activity was 
to sever the business relationship between Coca-Cola and 
its customers and between thcse customers and their 
suppliers.” (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Dec. 
21, 1953, 33 LRRM, p. 1122; see also p. 186 of this issue.). 


December 13 


Tue United Automobile Workers (CIO) agreed to end its 
7-week strike at 3 plants of North American Aviation, Inc., 
producing military planes. Terms of the settlement were 
substantially the same as the company’s original offer—a 
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4-percent wage increase, averaging 8 and 20 cents an hour 
for unskilled and skilled workers, respectively, and other 
benefits—in contrast to the union’s original demand (later 
reduced) for 23.4 cents an hour and fringe benefits, 
which was designed to bring pay levels up to those of 
UAW members in automobile plants producing aircraft. 
(Source: New York Times, Oct. 24 and Dec. 15, 1953; 
see also p. 191 of this issue.) 


Tue International Association of Machinists (AFL) rati- 
fied agreements with the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif., and the Douglas Aircraft Co. (Santa Monica, 
Calif., plant) affecting 27,500 and 14,000 workers, respec- 
tively. Provisions included a 5-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease, plus cost-of-living adjustments, and other benefits. 
(Source: New York Times, Nov. 22 and Dee. 15, 1953; see 
also p. 191 of this issue.) 


December 14 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States ruled that 
Pennsylvania State courts did not have jurisdiction to 
enjoin peaceful picketing which violated both the State’s 
Labor Relations Act and the Federal Taft-Hartley Act, 
in Garner et al., trading as Central Storage and Transfer 
Co. v. [International Brotherhood of| Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
{Warehousemen] & Helpers, Local Union No. 776 (AFL) 
et al. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Dec. 21, 1953, 
33 LRRM, p. 2218; see also p. 183 of this issue.) 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Howell Chevrolet Co., Glendale, Calif., v. National Labor 
Relations Board, upheld the Board in exercising jurisdiction 
over a retail automobile dealer. The Board had held the 
firm to be in interstate commerce because of a franchise 
agreement whereby a national manufacturer exercised 
“sweeping control” over the dealer, who constituted ‘an 
integral part” of the manufacturer’s “‘national system of 
distribution.” (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Dec. 
21, 1953, 33 LRRM, p. 2225; see also p. 184 of this issue.) 


December 16 


Two AFL unions—the International Printing Pressmen 
& Assistants’ Union and the International Association of 
Machinists—signed an agreement of “mutual assistance 
and cooperation” in the printing industry. The pact 
defines the jurisdiction of each union and creates machin- 
ery for the handling of disputes arising therefrom. (Source: 
IAM press release, Dec. 16, 1953.) 


December 17 


Tue Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) and the 
major railroads jointly announced the signing of a new 
agreement—termed the first since 1948 to be reached by 
direct negotiations between the operators and railroad 


brotherhoods. The contract, which permits reopening on 
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30-days’ notice, provides for a 5-cent-an-hour general wage 
increase; the addition to the basic wage rate of 13 cents 
cumulated under the cost-of-living escalator provision, 
which was terminated; and an extra week of paid vacation 
(now 3 weeks) for employees with 15 years’ service. 
(Source: New York Times, Dec. 18, 1953.) 


Tue Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees (AFL) called off 
their strike against the Railway Express Agency, Inc., in 
3 cities and postponed “indefinitely” its threatened exten- 
sion to other cities after President Eisenhower had created 
an emergency board, under the Railway Labor Act, on 
the previous day to investigate the dispute. (Source: 
Federal Register, Dec. 18, 1953, p. 8471; and New York 
Times, Dec. 18 and 19, 1953.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Livingston Shirt Corp. et al., 
Livingston, Tenn., and Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO), reversed its ‘‘Bonwit Teller doctrine”’ (see 
Chron. item for Oct. 2, 1951, MLR, Nov. 1951). The 
Board now ruled (3 to 1) that an employer who made a 
noncoercive preelection speech on company time and 
property could deny the union an equal opportunity to 
reply under the same conditions. (Source: Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, Dec. 28, 1953, 33 LRRM, p. 1156; see also 
p. 185 of this issue.) 

On the same day, the Board, in a related supplemental 
decision in the case of Peerless Plywood Co., High Point, 
N. C., and United Furniture Workers of America (CIO), 
established a new rule prohibiting both employers and 
unions from making election speeches to assembled 
employees on working time within 24 hours preceding a 
Board-conducted election, under penalty of having the 
election set aside. (Source: Ibid., p. 1151; see also p. 185 
of this issue.) 


December 28 


Tue PrResipEnt, by executive order, created a fact-finding 
board, under the Railway Labor Act, in the dispute 
between 15 ‘“nonoperating’’ unions (representing more 
than 1 million workers) and the Nation’s class I railroads 
over union demands for “fringe” benefits (see Chron. item 


for Nov. 4, 1953, MLR, Jan. 1954). (Source: Federal 


Register, Jan. 1, 1954, p. 1.) 


December 29 


CIO president Walter P. Reuther announced that three 
“anti-Communist” locals of the independent International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (see Chron. item 
for Feb. 15, 1950, MLR, Apr. 1950) had taken steps to 
rejoin the CIO through the United Steelworkers of America. 
The locals, which have a total membership of more than 
7,000, are at Butte and Anaconda, Mont. (Source: CIO 
News, Jan. 4, 1954.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





DecemBer was marked by major developments on 
the New York waterfront, including the end of the 
80-day Taft-Hartley injunction period and an 
election to determine the longshoremen’s choice 
of a bargaining agent; a series of agreements in 
the airframe industry; the first major agreement 
to come out of current negotiations in the railroad 
industry; and settlement of a strike of photo- 
engravers which idled 20,000 workers in major 
New York City newspapers. 


The New York Waterfront 


A number of key developments in the New York 
waterfront situation reached their climax in 
December. They involved a new bi-State water- 
front commission, the representation struggle 
between two rival unions, and actions by Federal 
and State labor agencies to avert a resumption of 
the stoppage which had led to the use of the emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The Waterfront Commission. On December 1, the 
employment information centers of the New York- 
New Jersey Waterfront Commission began opera- 
tion and the ban on hiring of longshoremen who 
had not registered with the Commission went into 
effect. Scattered stoppages protested inaugura- 
tion of the hiring controls, but lasted only 1 day, 
presumably because of the risk of contempt action 
under the 80-day injunction against any water- 
front stoppage in the area. 


National Emergency Procedures. The Taft-Hartley 
injunction in the East Coast longshoring dispute 
expired on Christmas Eve. On December 4 (60 
days after the dispute began), the board of inquiry 
reviewed the status of the dispute and advised the 
President that under the circumstances then exist- 
ing, “‘a December 24 strike should be expected, a 
strike that will defy solution by the most expert of 
mediators.”’ It also stated that “any last offer of 


employers must be measured as a fruitless formal- 
ity. Rejection is almost certain.” 

Subsequently, the NLRB canceled the scheduled 
December 16 “last offer” referendum on the pro- 
posal made by the New York Shipping Association 
prior to the termination of the contract with the 
independent ILA in October, on the ground that 
the fact-finding board reported that it was unable 
“to find a clear and definite last offer.” ? 


Representation Election. A strike did not take 
place on Christmas Eve, however. Although the 
AFL protested against an early representation 
vote, the NLRB took steps to avert a strike by 
directing that an election be conducted on or before 
December 23 to choose between the old ILA and 
the new AFL affiliate.’ All longshoremen em- 
ployed by members of the New York Shipping 
Association were eligible to vote so long as they 
had worked at least 700 hours during the year 
ending September 30, 1953, and had registered for 
employment with the New York-New Jersey 
Waterfront Commission. Related groups, such as 
checkers, clerks, and cargo repairmen, were in- 
cluded, but pier superintendents, hiring bosses, 
and other supervisors were excluded. 

A period of intensified campaigning by the two 
rival unions preceded the election. The ILA-AFL 
increased the number of meetings, distributed 
additional literature, and issued a daily publica- 
tion. The newly elected president of ILA-Ind., 
Wm. V. Bradley, stated that “. . . 15 more 
organizers will be working along the waterfront 
during the next few days.” Just before the 
election, John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, contributed $50,000 to the ILA- 
Ind. for its organizational campaign. 

The election was held on December 22 and 23. 
Approximately 21,000 votes were cast; of these 
9,060 favored the independent union and 7,568 
the AFL affiliate, while 4,405 ballots were chal- 
lenged. The NLRB promptly began its review 

1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

2 The National Labor-Management Relations Act requires the board of 
inquiry to report on the status of a dispute 60 days after it begins. Within 
15 days after this report is filed, the NLRB must poll the workers as to 
whether they want to accept the employers’ last offer. 

3 The hearing to decide (1) the date of the election for a bargaining agent 
for the Port of New York, (2) who was eligible to vote, and (3) what unions 
were to be on the ballot, was the first public meeting the NLRB had held 
outside of Washington in 18 years. (Normally, regional units of the Board 
handle such disputes.) The ILA-AFL filed a brief, warning that an early 


longshote election would help the underworld maintain its rule over the 
Port of New York. 
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of the challenged ballots while the AFL dock 
union filed a petition to set aside the entire 
election on the ground that gang violence had 
made impossible a free expression of the workers’ 
will. 

Governor Dewey of New York denounced the 
old ILA as a “ruthless mob” and, on the basis of 
information supplied him by the New York City 
Police Department, the State Mediation Board, 
and the Waterfront Commission, accused the ILA 
of using violence in the election. He said: “The 
evidence of coercion and intimidation in the 
election submitted to me will be formally placed 
before the NLRB.” 

The independent union threatened a strike for 
January 2 unless the New York Shipping Associ- 
ation reopened bargaining negotiations with it. 
Subsequently, however, it stated that no date had 
been set for a strike and announced that it would 
give the New York State Mediation Board ade- 
quate time before calling a strike. 


Tugboat Negotiations. Meantime (in mid-Decem- 
ber), the United Marine Division of the Inde- 
pendent Longshoremen’s Association representing 
3,500 tugboat workers in New York Harbor served 
contract demands on the Marine Towing and 
Transportation Employers Association. In addi- 
tion to a 25-percent wage increase, the union 
sought 16 changes in the existing l-year agreement 
which would expire January 31, 1954. Among the 
union proposals was a new clause which would 
provide that employees would not be required to 
cross a picket line ‘‘at any time” and a refusal to 
do so would not be sufficient cause for “discharge 
or the imposition of any penalty.” 


Negotiations and Settlements 


A series of agreements were reached with major 
airframe manufacturers by the Machinists (AFL) 


and the Auto Workers (CIO). The 7-week stop- 
page at North American Aviation, Inc., plants in 
Los Angeles and Fresno, Calif., and Columbus, 
Ohio, was settled December 13 with agreement on 
a general wage increase of 4 percent and other 
monetary and fringe benefits similar to those 
offered by the company prior to the strike.* About 
32,000 members of the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
had stopped work on October 23-24, but almost 


4 See Monthly! Labor) Rev iew, December 1953 (p. 1326). 


half reportedly had returned to work prior to the 
settlement. The union originally had demanded 
a 23.4-cent-an-hour wage increase and fringe bene- 
fits, then dropped its demand to 20 cents for 
skilled einployees and 10 cents for other workers. 


Settlements reached by the Machinists during 
December affected approximately 82,000 aircraft 
workers in California. and Kansas. The major 
California agreements provided for a 5-cent-an- 
hour general increase plus cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, additional increases for specified classifica- 
tions of workers, and liberalized fringe benefits. 
Agreements at the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and at 
the Douglas-Santa Monica plant were reached 
prior to the settlement of the North American 
Aviation strike. Similar terms had been accepted 
by the Douglas-El Segundo local of the Machinists 
on November 10, retroactive to October 19. The 
new contracts at Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. and the Solar Aircraft Co. of San Diego were 
approved by the local unions late in December. 
In Kansas, a 5-cent increase was negotiated for 
production employees at two Wichita plants of the 
Cessna Aircraft Co. The settlement for Boeing 
Aircraft Co. employees in the same city provided 
a 6-cent increase effective December 25, 1953, and 
an eighth paid holiday; workers at Seattle and 
Renton, Wash., plants of the company negotiated 
a similar increase in July. 

Negotiations continued between the Machinists 
(AFL) and Rohr Aircraft Co. at its San Diego 
plant, and with the United Aircraft Corp., Pratt 
and Whitney Division, in the Hartford, Conn., 
area. United Aircraft had increased its wage offer 
from 9 cents to 11 cents and the union had reduced 
its demands from 15 cents to 12 cents per hour. 
In mid-December, union membership rejected the 
company’s offer. Union spokesmen indicated that 
an important consideration in the dispute was not 
wages but “full arbitration of grievances” and 
other contract conditions. 


Cans and Paperboard Containers. A stoppage in- 
volving about 30,000 members of the United Steel- 
workers (CIO) employed by the American Can Co. 
and the Continental Can Co. in 30 States began 
December 2. This action followed the union’s 
rejection of the employers’ proposal of a 10%-cent 
hourly package increase, including 8% cents in 
basic wages and 2 cents in pension and vacation 
benefits, and adjustment of area wage differentials. 
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The union was demanding an 8%-cent hourly basic 
wage increase and other fringe benefits which, the 
companies estimated, would amount to a 26-cent 
hourly package. At the month’s end, the strike 
was still in effect.° 


Newspapers. Members of the Photo-Engravers’ 
Union (AFL) on December 8 ended an 11-day 
strike that had caused idleness of 20,000 employees 
of major New York newspapers. The union and 
the publishers agreed on a $3.75 weekly package, 
including $3 in wages, increased welfare benefits, 
and an extra paid holiday annually. They also 
agreed to submit the questions of an additional 
wage increase and a reduction in the regular work- 
week to a three-man fact-finding board.6 The 
publishers offered virtually the same formula to 
other AFL unions representing printers, stereo- 
typers, pressmen, paperhandlers, electricians, and 
machinists. 


Railroads. The first major agreement growing out 
of the current railroad bargaining was reached on 
December 17, after 7 days of direct negotiations by 
the railroads and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Ind.). The agreement, covering ap- 


proximately 135,000 workers, provided for a 5- 
cent an hour general wage increase, incorporation 
into basic rates of the 13 cents an hour added 
during the past 2 years under a cost-of-living 
escalator clause, and termination of the escalator 


provision. An additional week’s vacation for 
workers with 15 years’ service was also provided, 
bringing maximum paid vacations to 3 weeks. 
Negotiations involving similar wage requests to 
those of the BRT continued between the carriers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 

Mediation of the dispute between the carriers 
and the Order of Railway Conductors, involving a 
proposal for a wage formula based on the size of 
locomotives, was scheduled to begin January 11. 
Meantime, the carriers awaited a formal reply 
from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to 
a suggestion that national negotiations begin early 
in January. Discussions between the railroads 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North America were 
recessed, by mutual agreement, until mid-January. 

In the dispute over changes in fringe benefits, 
nonoperating brotherhoods reported an _ over- 
whelming vote in favor of strike action.” Under 


the procedures of the Railway Labor Act, the 
National Mediation Board then proffered arbitra- 
tion to the unions and the carriers. On December 
28, the President appointed a fact-finding board 
to inquire into the dispute, thus postponing any 
strike action for 60 days. Another emergency 
board was established by the President under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, on December 
16, in a wage dispute between the Railway Express 
Agency and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks (AFL). As a result, about 
1,500 members of the union, who had been on 
strike for a wage increase, continuously in Pitts- 
burgh and intermittently in Detroit and Mil- 
waukee since late September, returned to their 
jobs on December 18. 


Other Negotiations and Settlements. Officials of 
the Textile Workers’ Union (CIO), representing 
approximately 15,000 production workers in 7 
plants of the American Viscose Corp., notified the 
company that all locals involved in negotiations 
under a wage-reopening clause in their current 2- 
year contract had agreed to continue working 
under existing terms of the contract until its 
expiration on November 30, 1954. Negotiators 
had previously proposed a 10-cent hourly wage 
increase and other contract changes. 

Eastman Kodak Co. announced a 5-percent 
wage increase for 42,000 employees in Rochester, 
N. Y., effective early in 1954. 

On December 10, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union (AFL) and four associa- 
tions of children’s clothing manufacturers an- 
nounced agreement on a new contract covering 
13,500 workers in the New York City area. The 
agreement reduced the normal workweek from 
37% to 35 hours with no decrease in pay for 
workers paid on a weekly basis. Piece rates will be 
increased 6 percent to compensate for the reduc- 
tion in basic hours. A week later, agreement on 
reduction in hours for workers in plants outside 
Greater New York was announced by the same 
union and two associations. Under its terms, the 


5 This strike was settled at the American Can Co. on January 11; at the 
Continental Can Co., on January 5. 

* Members of the board were Ralph T. Seward, attorney, Washington, 
D. C.; George Meany, president of the American Federation of Labor; and 
Richard W. Slocum, general manager of the Philadelphia Bulletin and vice 
president of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

7See Monthly Labor Review, July 1953 (p. 765) for discussion of union 
proposals. 
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workweek for 12,000 workers making corsets, 
brassieres, and children’s wear will be reduced 
from 40 to 37% hours on January 4, 1954 and to 
35 hours in 1956; wages will be increased 6% and 
6 percent, respectively. 

Contract negotiations between the Traasport 
Workers’ Union (CIO) and the New York City 
Transit Authority were broken off in mid-Decem- 
ber. The union, which represents a majority of 
the Authority’s 44,000 employees, threatened a 
strike on New Year’s Day if no agreement was 
reached by that time. Mayor-elect Robert F. 
Wagner appealed to both parties to resume negoti- 
ations and proposed that the dispute be submitted 
to a board of fact finders. He also urged that pro- 
visions of any agreement made after December 31, 
the expiration date of the present memorandum of 
understanding, be made retroactive to January 1. 
The plan was accepted by the union; however, the 
Authority was reported to be reluctant to be 
bound by the recommendation of a fact-finding 
board. Its objections to the proposed plan were 
overcome at a meeting in the Mayor’s office on 
December 29 and the strike threat was withdrawn. 
Public hearings were scheduled to begin January 11 
and the panel recommendations were to be sub- 
mitted within 30 days. Neither party is to be 
bound by these recommendations. 


Other Developments 


No-Raiding Agreement. At a meeting on Decem- 
ber 16, at which further steps toward ultimate 
merger were discussed, officers of the AFL and 
CIO formally signed their no-raiding agreement.’ 
(Individual unions are not bound by the agree- 
ment unless they also sign it.) Earlier in the 
month, a committee of the AFL reached general 
agreement on machinery to settle jurisdictional 
disputes within the AFL. A plan embodying the 
committee’s recommendations is to be submitted 
to the AFL executive council meeting beginning 
on February 1. AFL president Meany predicted 


§ See Monthly Labor Review, November 1953 (p. 1165). 

$346 U. S. 464. For further details, see p. 182 of this issue. 

© 346 U. 8. 485. For further details, see p. 183 of this issue. 

1! In re Livingston Shirt Corp. (107 NLRB No. 109, Dec. 22, 1953). 
12 In re Peerless Plywood Co. (107 NLRB No. 106, Dec. 22, 1953). 


that the program would be ready for submission 
to representatives of all AFL unions at a special 
conference to be held in March or early April. 
Under a resolution approved at the 1953 AFL 
convention, ® the special conference would have 
authority to approve the machinery and make 
it effective at once for those unions which desired 
to subscribe to its provisions. 


Supreme Court. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a 6 to 3 decision, held that striking 
employees may be discharged for disloyalty to 
their employer, in a case growing out of a strike 
of television technicians in Charlotte, N. C., who 
distributed leaflets criticizing their station’s pro- 
grams. The majority opinion stated that the 
technicians’ attack on the programs “related 
itself to no labor practice of the company. It 
made no reference to wages, hours, or working 
conditions.”’ ® 

In another decision the Court unanimously 
upheld the supremacy of the Taft-Hartley Act 
over State laws,"° An order issued by a Pennsyl- 
vania State court enjoining picketing by a local 
union which sought to organize the employees of a 
transfer and storage company was overruled by 
the State Supreme Court. This decision of the 
State’s highest court was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States which, in line with 
previous decisions, stated that Congress had 
vested the NLRB and the Federal courts with 
power to deal with such cases. 


NLRB. The National Labor Relations Board 
reversed one of its most controversial doctrines, 
which held that employers who make anti-union 
speeches on company time and premises must 
give unions equal opportunity to reply. The 
Board, in a 3 to 1 decision," held this doctrine to 
be “untenable.” In a companion decision,” the 
Board placed a new restriction on speeches to 
employees when it held: “Employers and unions 
alike will be prohibited from making election 
speeches on company time to massed assem- 
blies of employees within 24 hours of the scheduled 
time for conducting an election. Violation of this 
rule will cause the election to be set aside whenever 
valid objections are filed.” 





Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Eprror’s Nore.—Correspondence regarding publica- 
tions to which reference is made in this list should be ad- 
dressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. 
Data on prices, if readily available, are shown with the 
title entries. 

Listing of a publication in this section is for record and 
reference only and does not constitute an endorsement of 
point of view or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Motivation and Morale in Industry. By Morris S. 
Viteles. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1953. 510 pp., bibliographies, charts. 
$9.50. 

Toward a Democratic Work Process: The Hormel 
Packinghouse Workers’ Experiment. By Fred 
H. Blum. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1953. xxi, 229 pp. $3.50. 

The question of how men may be induced to 
work effectively is at least as old as the beginnings 
of modern industry, with its dependence on wage 
labor. The early economists and social philos- 
ophers were inclined to the view that the essential 
stimulus was hunger. In the latter part of the 
18th century a different view was formulated. 
It was expressed with great clarity by Adam 
Smith, who wrote: 

The liberal reward of labour . . . increases the industry 
of the common people. The wages of labour are the en- 
couragement of industry, which, like every other human 
quality, improves in proportion to the encouragement it 
receives. A plentiful subsistence increases the bodily 
strength of the labourer, and the comfortable hope of 
bettering his condition and of ending his days, perhaps, in 
ease and plenty animates him to exert that strength to the 
utmost. Where wages are high, accordingly, we shall 
always find the workmen more active, diligent, and ex- 
peditious than where they are low; in England, for example, 
than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
than in remote country places. 

This recognition of the connection between 
effort and material reward is the distinctive con- 
tribution of economists to an understanding of the 
conditions of “full participation” by wage earners 
in the production process. Notably in recent 
years, psychologists, sociologists, even anthro- 
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pologists, have been busily investigating other 
factors that affect the willingness and ability of 
workers to produce. These investigations prin- 
cipally have taken the form of experimental 
studies of worker reaction to variations of condi- 
tions in the workshop, and studies, through 
questionnaire or interview, of worker attitudes. 
The quality of this research, which is beginning to 
assume formidable proportions, varies consider- 
ably; the findings, as one would expect, are by no 
means entirely consistent; interpretation of the 
findings, in many instances, depends upon the 
particular hypotheses one uses for analytical 
purposes. In Motivation and Morale in Industry, 
Professor Viteles has performed a most useful 
service in presenting the results of numerous 
studies in reasonably systematic form. The 
author, who is professor of psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania and director of person- 
nel research and training for the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., devotes the final section of the 
volume to an analysis of the implications of this 
body of research for management. 

Even in a short review, at least one fundamental 
problem can be raised. The studies and research 
that Professor Viteles painstakingly describes are 
largely sponsored and financed by management. 
The growth of management interest in worker at- 
titudes and motivational drives closely parallels 
the growth of trade-union power. The connection 
is too obvious to be ignored. Union organization 
has had a shock effect on top management. It 
has posed a whole series of problems and questions 
that management, by and large, previously had 
not been aware of. Unquestionably, management 
is puzzled by what the worker thinks, what values 
he seeks in work, and why he reacts as he does to 
specific conditions in the shop or office. 

When a problem presents itself, American man- 
agement energetically tries to find a solution. 
With respect to personnel, its attitude, roughly, 
is let’s find out what the worker wants out of his 
job and how far we can go toward meeting his 
needs. Professor Viteles states that “he looks 
primarily to enlightened management for consci- 
entious efforts and effective outcomes in applying 
the findings of research with the view of increasing 
production, individual satisfaction and morale in 
industry.” At another point, he asserts that 
there is “no indication that workers have ceased 
to look to management for the satisfaction of the 
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needs for security; for status and prestige; for the 
achievement of integration into the social com- 
munity of the plant, ete. On the contrary, there 
is substantial ground for the firm position that 
workers still look to the industrial organization 
and to management for these things; that levels 
of employee motivation and morale are largely 
determined by the extent to which such needs 
are recognized and gratified through policies and 
practices formulated and administered by 
management.” 

It is at this point, in the reviewer’s opinion, that 
we get to the heart of the matter. Management, 
because its function is to manage, genuinely needs 
whatever light research can shed on the main- 
springs of behavior of men at work. It is useful 
for management to know that workers appear to 
respond better, in terms of effort and output, to 
employee-oriented than to production-oriented 
supervisors; that employee effectiveness is appar- 


ently greater when the work force is organized into ° 


small rather than. large groups; that workers, like 
other human beings, respond to attention and 
recognition; that a sense of “participation’’ in the 
enterprise can stimulate worker effort and creative 
impulses; that reasonable assurance of continuity 
of employment is an important morale factor; and 
much more. This knowledge can be applied by 
management in practical measures designed to 
make the work experience more satisfying and 
human effort more productive. 

The insights that Professor Viteles deals with 
can be important functional tools of management; 
however, their uses may be pushed beyond this 
level in a contest with the unions for the exclusive 
loyalty of employees. The latter uses, in a demo- 
cratic society, would almost certainly be self- 
defeating. The reason is that trade unions, in the 
long view, are the institutional expression of a 
very basic need that wage earners experience; 
namely, the need for a framework of industrial 
relations law that is jointly determined and jointly 
administered. If management understands this, 
there is much that it can do with its new insights 
to remove, at least partially, the ancient curse of 
work. In the process, since loyalties can be 
plural, the identification of the worker with the 
enterprise in which he works may be greatly 
strengthened. 

In Toward a Democratic Work Process, Mr. 
Blum also is concerned with the attitude of wage 


earners toward their work—with, as he expresses 
it, “industrial relations from the point of view of 
their compatibility with democratic values.”’ 
This is essentially a case study, with broader 
theoretical overtones, of working life at the Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co. The author worked in the 
plant and his research was carried on with the 
cooperation of both the company and Local 9 of 
the United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
CIO. 

Mr. Blum concludes that the guaranteed wage 
and the group-incentive system at Hormel have 
combined to produce high rates of output and 
earnings. Hormel management has encouraged 
a measure of worker participation in the technical 
aspects of the work process, and has accepted the 
union. However, Mr. Blum feels that the way 
in which work (industry) is organized requires 
fundamental revision in the direction of much 
greater opportunity for participation by workers 
in decision-making. 

His frame of reference comprises personal values 
which, in his opinion, should flow from the work 
process and which he believes are now blunted or 
entirely repressed. Although his book is interest- 
ing and suggestive, one has the curious feeling 
that, for all his first-hand investigation, he is 
dealing in stereotypes. The workers of Austin, 
Minnesota, rarely come alive in his pages. There 
is a consistently muted greyness in the picture 
he draws, which may represent, in part, his 
preconceptions. 

At any rate, Professor Viteles will have to take 
account of Mr. Blum’s work, and of other very 
recent studies in the general area of worker 
attitudes, when he issues a revised edition of 


Motivation and Morale in Industry —H. M. Douty 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Textile Workers’ Job Primer, Volume I: A Trade 
Unionist’s Guide for Handling Work Assign- 
ment and Production Standard Problems. By 
Solomon Barkin, in collaboration with Frank- 
lin G. Bishop and Sumner Shapiro. New 
York, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
1953. 214 pp.; processed. $3. 

A pioneering effort on the part of trade unionists 
to set forth an affirmative, constructive method 
for handling workload and production standard 
problems. The Textile Workers deserve the more 
credit for making it available to persons outside 
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their own union, particularly to other trade 
unionists and to employers whose industrial 
relations are beset by these problems. The 
stated objective is to enable textile workers “to 
achieve a better understanding of the work they 
do, so they can bargain more effectively with 
management on their conditions of employment,”’ 
specifically with respect to piece rates, incentive 
and production standards, and work assignments. 
Organized as a textbook, the volume is divided 
into nine chapter-lessons, each followed by ques- 
tions about the content. The authors call it a 
“Primer,” addressed to union members, shop 
stewards, business agents, and other union people, 
but they confess that it is not “simple.” Indeed, 
the textbook approach seems secondary to a 
serious formulation of the subject matter. 

The book presents methods and procedures for 
analyzing textile jobs, with the end in view of 
determining their work content. It begins by 
defining the character of textile jobs and work 
assignments. (These have many features in 
common with automatic and semiautomatic jobs 
in other industries.) It then describes the kind 
of job specification which a union finds service- 
able in administering a workload and production- 
standard program. It next presents a special 
union device called the work duties chart, a form 
by which to analyze the distribution of job func- 
tions surrounding a multiman-unit operation. 
Thereafter it turns to a qualitative, microanalysis 
of job content and requirements, deseribing the 
nature of work elements and the human per- 
formance requirements of jobs, and developing a 
perspective method of analyzing them. After 
describing the kinds of frequency with which 
these elements occur, it proceeds to analyze in detail 
the problems and methods of determining the 
frequency of scheduled and periodic worx factors. 
Considerable attention is given to an exposition 
of practical mathematical formulas of job calcu- 
lations. The book closes with an analysis of 
machine efficiency from the point of view of its 
determination and its impact upon work assign- 
ments and production standards. All this is 
volume 1. The second volume promises to 
carry on the examination of random frequencies, 
the problem of timing work performance (about 
which the principal author has written exten- 
sively), and other aspects of synthesizing job 
assignments. 


Other trade unionists have written about work- 
loads, piece rates, incentive systems, and time 
study. What gives the treatment in this book a 
unique character may be abstracted from two 
properties which it possesses. 

First, while it derives from and applies to the 
bargaining problems over these issues, it does so 
in such detail and with such precision that the 
usual bargaining posture gives way to the for- 
mulation of a method whose elements are essential 
to any defensible system of setting standards of 
performance. Some will disagree with this or that 
specific point, or perhaps with the practicality of 
wrestling with the amount of detail which the 
authors elaborate. But the points raised are 
significant because each has a determining effect 
upon the work content of jobs. The authors 
transform the problems of workloads and standards 
from the explosive, emotion-charged issues which 
bedevil industrial relations to subjects which are 
capable of rational, factual determination. Man- 
agements often have looked for this on the part 
of the unions with which they bargain. 

Second, the material is deeply rooted in the 
trade-union position as a bargaining agency. It 
grows out of some 15 years of experience in bar- 
gaining and arbitrating these issues, and in pre- 
paring studies and analyses of particular problems. 
It brings to the surface the worker-affecting ele- 
ments in workloads and production standards, 
and translates these, insofar as possible, into 
rational empirical categories. It is, as a conse- 
quence, not another book on time study or 
industrial engineering; it even lacks the customary 
trade-union diatribes against these techniques. 
Rather, it deals with workload determination as 
a subject of proper interest to unions, irrespective 
of the techniques employed by management, 
giving consideration to the union’s position as 
bargaining representative of its members and of 
their interests in establishing viable production 
standards. Mention must be made of the special 
approach to setting standards which is advocated 
by the authors. They call it the “benchmark”’ 
method, a device which isolates the few central 
variables in any job and adjusts standards and 
workloads to variations in these categories. 

While the material is rooted in the occupational 
structure and technology of the textile industry, 
and the approach is to facilitate collective bar- 
gaining over the indicated subjects, neither of 
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these conditions limits the interest or relevance of 
the work as a whole. Management and trade 
unicnists in other industries will be able to 
abstract from the special textile jargon the authors’ 
principles for determining job content and for 
handling specific problems in the context of 
collective bargaining. —LAWRENCE COHEN 

Columbia University 


The International Labor Movement-—History, Poli- 
cies, Outlook. By Lewis L. Lorwin. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. xviii, 366 
pp., bibliography. $5. 

During the past 25 years, Lewis L. Lorwin has 
given us two valuable studies of the international 
labor movement. His first study, Labor and 
Internationalism, which appeared in 1929, treated 
the international labor movement from its origins 
in 1830 through 1928. In it, he pessimistically con- 
cluded that ‘‘all the international labor organiza- 
tions are entering a period of lesser activity and 
influence.” This diminution in influence was 
attributed to the rampant economic nationalism 
of the period and the breakdowns and failures of 
both international labor organization and of 


broader efforts at developing international cooper- 


ation. By contrast, he concludes in his current 
study that “current trends indicate that economic 
and political pressures will in the years immediately 
ahead stimulate organized labor in countries out- 
side the Soviet orbit toward greater international 
cooperation through the ICFTU and the trade 
secretariats.”’ 

In interpreting the current state of international 
labor organizations, Dr. Lorwin has’ properly 
recapitulated the entire background of the move- 
ment. The treatment of the period from 1830 
to 1929, which occupies about one-half of the book, 
helps to explain the present philosophy and strat- 
egy of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. This background—and the more 
recent experience with the Communist-oriented 
unions in the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
as well as the treatment accorded labor ufder the 
Communist, Fascist, and other totalitarian re- 
gimes—has unified the “pragmatic” and “social 
reformist” trade unions into the ICFTU. Its pur- 
pose is to enhance the position of free labor in a 
free society in opposition to totalitarian and dicta- 
torial government. To achieve this, the [CFTU 


seeks to help build gradually and by legal methods 
a peaceful world based on political freedom, eco- 
nomic democracy, social justice, and cooperation 
between free and self-determining nations. ll of 
the groups composing the ICFTU are agreed upon 
its basic concept—‘“free society based on free 
labor.” So long as ideologies are in accord with 
this basic philosophy, the ICFTU is not doctri- 
naire. Thus, the author points out that some 
western European and Asiatic unions affiliated 
with the ICFTU have socialist programs; in the 
United States, however, the AFL and CIO 
interpret the ICFTU program in terms of the 
policies associated with the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. 

The common opposition of the ICFTU, as well 
as of the international trade secretariats allied 
with it and the sympathetic but independent In- 
ternational Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions, to communism and the WFTU will stim- 
ulate democratic organization, Dr. Lorwin feels. 
This stimulus will be augmented by such efforts 
at economic integration in western Europe as the 
European Coal and Steel Community; the efforts 
to reorganize world markets; expanding plans for 
the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries; the growth of the labor organizations 
in Asia, Latin America, and Africa which are 
opposed to communism and dictatorship; and the 
work of the United Nations, in which the inter- 
national labor organizations have been accorded 
an opportunity at representation. He is, however, 
well aware of the counteracting influence of specific 
nationalist policies and attitudes. Trade-union 
policies on immigration and commerce are often 
nationally restrictive. The continuing divisions 
within the ranks of labor in individual countries 
also hamstring international labor action. These 
are examples of the substantial, but not insuper- 
able, problems confronting the free international 
labor movement. 

International aims, both practical and altruistic, 
have had to undergo the tempering effects of 
varying national interests, different stages of na- 
tional development, and political differences. Dr. 
Lorwin has presented an excellent description and 
analysis of how national interests and international 
aims and ideals interact with changing economic 
and social conditions in determining international 
labor affairs. The study is particularly valuable 
for the painstaking, but simple, fashion in which 
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this interaction is presented for each of the key 
periods in the development of the international 


labor movement. —Josrrn P. GoLpBERG 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Arbitration 


Essentials of Labor Arbitration. By Harold 8. Roberts. 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii, Industrial Relations 
Center, 1953. 21 pp.; processed. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Arbitration in Labor- 
Management Relations, Notre Dame, Indiana, February 
27, 1953. Edited by Mark J. Fitzgerald and John J. 
Broderick. Notre Dame, University of Notre Dame, 
1953. 89 pp. 


Cooperative Movement 


1952 Report of Operations [of] Federal Credit Unions. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions, 1953. 28 pp., charts. 


State-Chartered Credit Unions in 1952. (In Social Security 
Bulletin, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washington, 
November 1953, pp. 11-13; also reprinted.) 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1952. By J. E. O’Meara. 
Ottawa, Department of Agriculture, Marketing Serv- 
ice, 1953. 14 pp. 


Cooperation in Canada, 1952—Twenty-first Annual Sum- 
mary. By J. E. O’Meara. Ottawa, Department of 
Agriculture, Marketing Service, 1953. 21 pp. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Canadian Nonfarm Family Expenditures, 1947-48 (With 
Supplementary Food Data, 1948-49). Ottawa, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, 1953. 76 pp. (Refer- 
ence Paper 42.) 75 cents. 


Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950-51: Special Compilation 1, 
Family Expenditures for Health Services (National 
Estimates). Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and Department of National Health and Welfare, 
1953. 13 pp., charts. 25 cents. 

Special compilation 2 gives family expenditures for 
health services by income groups. 


Husholdningsregnskaper, October 1951-September 1952. 
Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyrf, 1953. 125 pp., survey 
forms. (Norges Offisielle Statistikk, XI, 128.) 

This Norwegian family-budget study describes the sur- 
vey methods and material, and gives data on size and 
composition of the families represented, incomes, expendi- 
tures, and changes in assets and in food-consumption. 
English translations of table of contents and text to tables 
on incomes and expenditures are provided. 


Education and Training 


The Operation of a Local Program of Trade and Industrial 
Education, With Emphasis on Improving Instruction 
Through Supervision. By William P. Loomis. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1953. 166 pp. (Voca- 
tional Division Bull. 250; Trade and Industrial 
Series 62.) 45 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Registered Apprentices in the United States—Detailed 
Occupational Distribution, June 1953. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
1953. 19 pp.; processed. (Technical Bull. T—139.) 
Free. 


Evaluating Apprentices: How To Determine the Cost of 
Apprentices and Record the Skills They Acquire During 
Training. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1953. 24 pp., forms. 
Free. 


National Standards for Cement Masonry, Asphalt, and 
Composition Apprenticeship. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
1953. 24 pp., forms. Rev. ed. Free. 


The Work of the Counselor. By Leona E. Tyler. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. 323 pp., 
bibliography. $3. 


Higher Technical Training in the U. S. S. R. By Nicolay 
Ivanov. New York, East European Fund, Inc., 1953. 
38 pp.; processed. (Mimeographed Series, 42.) In 
Russian. 

Following a general historical survey of institutes of 
higher technical training under Soviet control, the author 
presents a detailed account of the Kuibyshev Construction 
Engineering Institute in Moscow: program of study, 
faculty, student body, methods of assigning specialists to 
jobs after graduation, etc. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment— Keystone of Human Relations: Proceedings 
of the 40th Annual Convention, International Associa- 
tion of Personnel in Employment Security, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 9-12, 1953. [Cleveland (1242 West 3d 
Street), B. C. Seiple, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association], 1953. 76 pp., illus. 


Report of Proceedings of 17th Annual Meeting, Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., September 28—October 1, 1953. [Wash- 
ington, W. R. Curtis, Executive Secretary of the 
Conference, U. 8S. Department of Labor Building, 
1953.) 77 pp. Free. 


Employment in Metalworking Industries, by Size of Firm, 
April 1952 to April 1953. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 
30 pp.; processed. (BLS Report 42.) Free. 
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Selected Studies of Negro Employment in the South: 4 
Studies of Negro Employment in the Upper South. By 
Donald Dewey. -Washington, National Planning 
Association, 1953. 66 pp. (NPA Committee of the 
South Report 6:2.) $1.25. 

The first study in this series, on Negro employment in 
southern plants of the International Harvester Co., was 
summarized in the Monthly Labor Review for January 
1954 (p. 16). 


Arbejdsigsheden, 1952. Copenhagen, Statistiske De- 
partement, 1953. 112 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 
4.Rekke, 152.Bind, 3.Hefte.) Kr. 2. 

Report on unemployment in Denmark in 1952. English 
translations of the table of contents and table text are 
provided. 


The Common Employment Market for the Northern Coun- 
tries. By Bertil Olsson. (Jn International Labor 
Review, Geneva, October-November 1953, pp. 364- 
374. 60 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO.) 

Description of the machinery established for integration 
of the employment markets of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden; the role of the central authorities, 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, and local employ- 
ment services; and the working of the scheme. 


Handicapped 


Assistance and Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. 
Washington, 1953. 361 pp. 

Hearings in July 1953 before a special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83d Congress, Ist session, pursuant to H. Res. 
115. 


Counselors Guide: How to Find Employment and Place 
Blind Persons on Jobs of an Industrial Character in 
Nonindustrial Areas. By J. Hiram Chappell. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1953. 
28 pp. (Rehabilitation Service Series, 238.) 


Courage is the Key. Edited by Alexander Klein. New 
York, Twayne Publishers, 1953. 287 pp. $3.75. 
Accounts of how many men and women have overcome 
their handicaps—physical, economic, social, or psycho- 
logical—and have led successful lives. 


Disability, Rehabilitation, and the Law of Damages—-I mpli- 
cations of Modern Rehabilitation Medicine. By F. A. 


Hellebrandt, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chicago, December 1953, pp. 558-560, 
bibliography. 75 cents.) 


It Pays to Hire the Handicapped! By Roy Campbell. (Jn 
Industrial Canada, Toronto, September 1953, pp. 
66, 68, et seq., illus. 35 cents in Canada; 65 cents 
elsewhere.) 
Account of the official Canadian program for rehabili- 
tating the disabled and placing them in employment. 


Living With a Disability. By Howard A. Rusk, M.D., and 
Eugene J. Taylor. Garden City, N. Y., Blakiston 
Co., Inc., 1953. 207 pp., diagrams, plans, illus. $4. 

Describes, illustrates, and evaluates the usefulness of 
self-help devices for the handicapped. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Chlorine. (In National Safety News, Chicago, September 
1963, pp. 36-37, 80, et seq., charts, illus. Data S’seet 
D-207.) 


Experiences With Unusual Materials and Operations. By 
E. C. Hyatt and M. F. Milligan. (Jn American In- 
dustrial Hygiene Association Quarterly, Chicago, De- 
cember 1953, pp. 289-293, bibliography. 75 cents.) 

Includes information on control methods for handling 
injurious substances, based on work performed at Los 

Alamos Scientific Laboratory under auspices of United 

States Atomic Energy Commission. 


Industrial Radiation Techniques. By Saul J. Harris. (Jn 
Monthly Review, Division of Industrial Hygiene 
and Safety Standards, New York State Department 
of Labor, New York, August 1953, pp. 29-32; Septem- 
ber 1953, pp. 33-36, bibliography.) 


A'Study To Determine Potential Dust Exposure in Connection 
with Intermittent Rock Drilling in Coal Mines. By 
C. W. Owings and Leslie Johnson. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1953. 
7 pp., chart; processed. (Report of Investigations, 
5004.) Limited free distribution. 


Occupational Disease Reporting: A Review of Current 
Practices Together With a Collection of Incidence 
Statistics. By Victoria M. Trasko. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, 1953. 80 pp.} bibliography. 
(PHS Pub. 288.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Occupational Diseases—A Guide to Recognition and Noti- 
fication. New Delhi, Government of India Ministry 
of Labor, Chief Adviser Factories, 1952. 83 pp., 
bibliography, diagrams. R. 1 or 1s.6d. 

Prepared for use in India. 


Industrial Relations 


Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining, Case 
Study 13: Working Harmony—A Summary of the 
Collective Bargaining Relationships in 18 Companies. 
By Frederick H. Harbison and John R. Coleman. 
Washington, National Planning Association, 1953. 
64 pp. $1. 


Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining, 
Case Study 14: Fundamentals of Labor Peace—A Final 
Report. By Committee on the Causes of Industrial 
Peace Under Collective Bargaining of the National 
Planning Association. Washington, National Plan- 
ning Association, 1953. 119 pp. $1. 

Summarized in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 

(p. 170). 
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Effective Procedures for the Handling of Employee Griev- 
ances. By Louis J. Van Mol. Chicago, Civil Service 
Assembly, 1953. 25 pp., bibliography. (Personnel 
Report Series, 531.) $2. 


Financial Statements in Collective Bargaining. By Solo- 
mon Barkin. (Jn New York Certified Publie Ac- 
countant, New York, July 1953, pp. 439-446; also 
reprinted.) 


Labor-Management Relations in Illini City: Vol. I, The 
Case Studies. Champaign, University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1953. 
xlii, 809 pp., charts. $10 

A research team of economists, psychologists, and 

sociologists analyze labor-management relations in a 

medium-size midwestern city during the period 1948-50, 

including “interactions between the community and labor- 

management relations in overall terms” and five case 
studies of particular establishments and industries. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Annual National Forum on 
Trucking Industrial Relations, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
15-18, 1953. Washington, American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., Industrial Relations Department, 
1953. 233 pp. $10. 

The handling of grievances was the theme of this meet- 
ing, with both union and management viewpoints pre- 
sented. 


Labor Organizations 


The Local Union: Its Place in the Industrial Plant. By 
Leonard R. Sayles and George Strauss. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 269 pp. $3.50. 


The Logic of Union Growth. By Joseph Shister. Buffalo, 
University of Buffalo, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Department of Industrial Relations, 1953. 21 
pp.; reprinted from Journal of Political Economy, 
October 1953. 


Shop Society and the Union. By Joseph Kovner and 
Herbert J. Lahne. (Jn Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1953, pp. 3-14. 
$1.50.) 

The function of this article is stated to be the presenta- 
tion of “hypotheses about the relationships of formal and 
informal societal groups in shop and union life. .. The 
article constitutes a synthesis of cumulated experience. . .” 


The Worker Speaks His Mind en Company and Union. By 
Theodore V. Purcell, S. J. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 344 pp. $6. 

Case study of the relationships between Swift & Co. and 

Local 28 of the CIO Packinghouse Workers. Particular 

attention is devoted to problems among workers of ‘“‘dual 

allegiance” as between company and union. 


Aspects du Mouvement Syndical Francais. By Georges 
Vidalenc. Brussels, Cunfédération Internationale des 
Syndicats Libres, 1953. 115 pp., bibliography. 
(Monograph 1.) 


This first number in a series of monographs planned by 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, on 
national trade-union movements, gives an account of the 
development and organization of trade unions in France, 
their achievements, and their role in modern society. 


Membership of Trade Unions, [Great Britain], in 1952. 
(In Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, November 
1953, pp. 379-380. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Trade Unions in Natal. By H. G. Ringrose. London, 
etc., Oxford University Press (for University of Natal), 
1951. 111 pp. (Natal Regional Survey, Vol. 4.) 
$2.75, Toronto. 


Personnel Management 


By George D. 
1953. 


Handbook of Personnel Management. 
Halsey. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
468 pp., forms. Rev.ed. $6. 


Management Development—A Ten-Year Case Study. By 
William W. Mussmann. New York, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1953. 54 pp., forms. 
(Studies in Personnel Policy, 140.) 


Evaluation in Aircraft Industries. By William R. 
Spriegel and E. Lanham. Austin, University of 
Texas, College of Business Administration, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1953. 102 pp., bibliography, 
forms. (Personnel Study 6.) $1. 


Supervisor’s Concern with Costs in an Electric Power 
Company. By Floyd Mann and Howard Baum- 
gartel. [Ann Arbor], University of Michigan, Insti- 
tute for Social Research, Survey Research Center, 
1953. 28 pp., charts. (Human Relations Program, 
Series 1, Report 3.) 
The aim of this study, as stated in the introduction, 
‘was to isolate the effects of certain human relations factors 
on the concern of first-line supervisors with costs.” 


Analysis of Personnel Practices in the Principal Industries 
in Japan. Tokyo, Japan Federation of Employers’ 
Associations, 1953. 41 pp. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wages and Related Benefits, 20 Labor Markets, 1952-68. 
By L. Earl Lewis and Otto R. B. Hollberg. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1953. 76 pp. (Bull. 1116.) 55 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Earnings of Communications Workers, October 1952. By 
Jean A. Wells. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 9 pp.; 
processed. (BLS Report 49.) Free. 


Wage Structure, Southern Lumber Industry, April 1958. 
By James F,. Walker. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 19 pp., 
chart; processed. (BLS Report 45.) Free. 
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Salary-Schedule Provisions or Salaries Paid in Degree- 
Granting Institutions, 1952-58. Washington, National 
Education Association of the United States, Research 
Division, 1953. 33 pp. (Research Bull., Vol. XX XI, 
No. 4.) 50 cents. 


Fringe Costs. Los Angeles, Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, 1953. 8 pp., charts, survey forms, 
(Survey Analysis 36.) 


Hourly Wage Rates (Decree Rates, Union Rates) and Other 
Working Conditions in the Printing Trades, [Montreal 
and District], 1943-53. Montreal, Printing Industry 
Parity Committee for Montreal and District, 1953. 
11 pp. (Statistical Reports, Serial PE-31.) 


L’ Intégration Européenne et les Salaires. By Léon Buquet. 
(In Les Cahiers du Musée Social, No. 4, Paris, 1953, 
pp. 103-124.) 


Women in Industry 


Occupations of Women in 1950. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1953. 17 
pp.; processed. Free. 


“Older” Women as Office Workers: Training Programs in 
Four Cities; Facts on “‘Older’” Women in Relation to 
Office Work. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1953. 64 pp., charts, illus. 
(Bull. 248.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


State Laws on the Employment of Women. By Edith L. 
Fisch and Mortimer D. Schwartz. Washington, 
Scarecrow Press, 1953. 377 pp. $7.50. 


The Working Girl. By Marguerite W. Zapoleon. (In 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, Washington, Octo- 
ber 1953, pp. 68-71, bibliography. 80 cents.) 


The Young Woman in Business. By Beth Bailey McLean. 
Ames, Iowa State College Press, 1953. 266 pp., 
illus. $3.95. 


Women’s Employment in Asian Countries. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Geneva, September 1953, 
pp. 303-318. 60 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Current Status of Workmen’s Compensation. (In 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N. Y., October 1953, pp. 31-72. $1.50.) 
A symposium of four articles of appraisal. 


Disability Evaluation—Principles of Treatment of Com- 
pensable Injuries. By Earl D. McBride. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 715 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, diagrams, illus. 5th ed. $15. 

Basic medical guide for evaluating industrial injuries, 
with reference to workmen’s compensation and treat- 
ment of such injuries. 


Workmen’s Compensation Problems, 1952: Proceedings of 
38th Annual Convention of International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Miami 
Beach, Fla., November 16-20, 1952. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, 1953. 266 pp. (Bull. 167.) 65 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Miscellaneous 


The ILO—Threat or Opportunity? By George P. Delaney. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Boston, November- 
December 1953, pp. 120-128. $2.) 


No Sale, No Job: The Economics of American Prosperity. 
By Alexander R. Heron. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. 207 pp., bibliographicel footnotes. 
$3. 


Today’s Priorities in Human Relations. New York, 
Association Press, 1953. 138 pp., charts, illus. $2. 
Proceedings of 35th Silver Bay Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry, Silver Bay on Lake George, N. Y., 
July 22-25, 1953, conducted by a committee of repre- 
sentative industrialists under auspices of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations and its 
Committee «n Industrial Service. 


Sixth Annual Report of National Dock Labor Board, (Great 
Britain], Together With Statement of Accounts at 
January 3, 1958. London, 1953. 44 pp., charts. 

Includes data on the labor force, employment, earnings 
of workers, and the Board’s welfare activities. 


Annuario, 19538. Rome, Confederazione Generale del- 
l’Industria Italiana, 1953. 1192 pp. 

Among the subjects covered in this yearbook of the 
General Confederation of Italian Industry are 1952 develop- 
ments in employment, unemployment, labor-market 
organization, wages, labor-management relationships, and 
social security. 


The Position of the Hungarian Worker Between January 
1950 and April 1953. By La&szl6 Varga. New York, 
National Committee for a Free Europe, 1953. 46 
pp.; processed. 3d ed. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 


{In ttousands] 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over! 








Labor force status ? —— 
Dee. Nov.? | Oct. | septs | Aug. | July | June May Apr. | Mar. 





Total, both sexes 





Total labor force 


©tvilian labor force... 
Unemployment 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 


a 
bel 
— 


| 
68, 258 | 68,290 | 66,497 | 66, 338 


64, 668 | 64,734 | 62,964 | 62,810 
1,548 | 1,562) 1,306 1,582 
1, 042 656 818 
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Total labor force 47, 013° 


Civilian labor force 43. 565 
Unemployment. ... 





8 8 
85% 


8 
2883 


Worked 15-34 hours _. 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 

With a job but not at w 
Agricultu 

Worked 35 hours or more. 

Worked 15-34 hours _- 
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48, 803 
45, 260 
1, 024 
44, 236 
38, 042 
31, 248 
2, 660 

470 
3, 664 
6, 194 
5, 350 
620 
130 
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| 
Total labor force - 9,094 | 19,690 | 19,825 | 19, | 19, 455 | 19, 959 | 19,289 | 19,067 | 19, 130 





Civilian labor force ad 050 | 19,645 5 i . q 19, 020 | 19, 082 
Unemployment 50 25 738 426 524 408 78 5646 544 53 
Employment , 536 | St. ‘ 4 . 18, 476 

onagricultural » ; ° > A 17, 798 | 17, 660 4 17, 912 
Worked 35 hours or more... 3, , f , 13, 096 , 2 12, 926 
Worked 15-34 hours. .... 2, 468 | ; . 786 | 2,742 if 3, 118 
Worked 1-14 hours‘ , 09% 983 1,170 q 1, 188 
With a job but not at wor ‘ 3 534 fi52 58 680 

Agricultu SAE § 236 774 5A4 
Worked 35 hours or more_. { 865 880 204 142 
Worked 15-34 hours K = 378 = 


With a job but not at work §___- 5 20 42 42 









































! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases Labor Force for March and September 1953. Also, the total labor force 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller beginning January 1953 includes an additional 150,000 members of the Armed 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- Forces—the number overseas in 1940 ag had been omitted from the 1940 
tions. ~~ of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to Census and subsequent current estima 
grou 5 Census survey week contained legal holiday. 

, ee with January 1953, figures are not entirely comparable with 4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidentai unpaid family work (less than 
those for previous months as a result of the tntroduction of materials from the 15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

1950 Census into the estimating procedure used in deriving current labor * Includes persons Eos whe had a job or business, but who did not work during 
force estimates. However, the differences are minor in most respects. In the | = a of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
addition, revised estimating procedure, instituted in September 1953, re- because nporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
sulted tn ous i discontinuities in the ane on Lg and non- within 30 fase of layoff. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
agricultural employment or explanation, see Census Bureau’s Current 

Population Reports, Series P-57, Nos. 129 and 135, Monthly Report on the Source: U. 8, Department of Commerce, Buresu of the Census. 








A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 












TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 
{In thousands] 













































































































































q 
| Annual 
1953 1952 | average 
Industry group and industry 
Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | April | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | 1982 | 1951 
cc cc cntmsnnpccneccscescores 49, 619) 49, 308) 49,640) 49,605) 49, 409/49, 215 | 49, 416, 49, 058) 48, “8, 48, 48. 50, 1 47, 993) 47, 202 
812} 814 810, 826, 831, 823) 835) 831| 835, 846) 856) 866 | 913 
98.2) 99.0) 99.2) 99.6) 98.7) 100.2) 101.0) 99.9) 99.7) 100.2) 101.3) 101.7) 101. 06. 100. 2 
; 39.6 39.8 40.0) 40.3) 40.3) 40.1) 30.6) 38.6) 38.0) 37.9) 384) 38 33. 37.7 
27.8| 27.6) 27.7; 27.6; 27.5) 27.8 27.2) 27.5) 27.7) 27.5} 27.2) 27. 25. 25.7 
4.7 15.0 15.3 15.8 16.1 17.0) 17.3 17.9 184) 19.2) 19.6 19. 2. 2.4 
48.9| 48.6) 50.2) 50.2 48.6) 53.6) 55.6) 51.2) 587.4 59.7; 60.5) 62. 63. 69.1 
) 285.9) 285.3) 283.2) 201.1) 201.1) 200.1] 200.2) 300.4) 309.6) 3184) 325.4) 330.7) 331. 333. 372.0 
: 
) | 276.8) 273.9) 279.3) 283.9) 279.7] 276.2) 271.4) 272.1) 270.9] 272.0) 275.0] 273.4) 276.0) 260.3 
) Nonmetallic mining and quarrying...... 101.8} 103.7) 105.4) 106.1) 106.2) 104.8} 104.7) 103.6) 1023) 99.2) 97.8) 97. 101. 102. 102.0 
Contract construction... .............-...- 2,481) 2,661) 2,763) 2,751) 2,715| 2,662) 2,608) 2,509) 2,416) 2,301) 2,280) anon 2, 2, 588 
Nonbuiiding construction.................]--- 521 | 564 | 570 | 574 | 546 | 530 | 499 456) 4 403 460 | SOL | 493 
Highway and street.................. —_ 299.9 260.3) 264.4) 260.4) 253.4) 241.8) 219.4) 186.8) 155.2) 150.3) 147.4) 176. 207. 201.0 
Ot er nonbuilding construction. — See 290.8) 303.9 a 304.5) 292.1) 287.8) 280.0) 269.6) 255.0) 252. 4) 6 293. 289.0 
Building construction...................- q 2,199 /2, 181 2 141 /|2,116 [2,078 [2,010 (1,960 /1,891 |1,877 |1,901 {2,037 |2,071 (2.098 
General contractors...................- 969. 2 968. 3} 971.8} 952.2) 925.5) 888.4) 861.6) 823.2) 813.2) 824.1) 888.6) 919.6) 950.2 
Special-trade contractors__..-.-.-.....- _.----|1, 202. 3/1, 229. 6) 1, 213. 0/1, 168. 9) 1, 163. 3]1, 152. 91, 121. 8/1, 098. 8/1, 068. 1) 1, 063. 5/1, 076. 6/1, 148. 8/1, 151. 3)1, 147. 3 

Plumbing and heating ---- a 0! 307.6) (208.8) 294.6] 288.1] 283.3) 278.1) 278.1) 277.5) 279.6) 282.5) 201.5) 286.3) 286.9 

Painting and decorating-- a 158.7| 160.1; 165.3) 160.6) 153.9) 148.2) 140.9) 133.3) 128.9) 1287) 148.3) 156.5) 155.7 

Risctricnl work.............-........ ab tapes 9) 162.0; 160.1| 157.2) 154.5) 150.6) 149.2) 148.2) 147.2) 148.8) 150.3] 154.3) 151 139, 5 

Other special-trade contractors 0! 601.3) 504.0) 551.8) 560.1) 565.1) 546.3) 531.6) 510.1) 506.2) 615.1) 554.7 565, 3 

see ae ee 17,017) 17,221 17,258) 17,069) 17,162) 17,040, 17,077) 17,135) 17,013) 16,884) 16, 16, 16, 082 

_ oo ~~ ’ 538 «19, 9,878 |9,955 10,006 10,007 (10,121 10,096 10,117 |10,103 /9,989 /9,880 /9,856 /9,262 /9,071 

Nondurable goods # 6,902 7, 7,139 |7,266 (7,252 |7,062 |7,041 (6,944 6,960 [7,032 [7,024 [7,004 7,096 /6,946 |7,011 

Ordnance and accessories . 6) 200.5} 205.1) 205.7) 210.8) 206.6) 203. 0 195.6} 190.5} 184.1) 181.0] 178.6) 166, 77.0 
Food and kindred products__...........- 1, 497. 6/1, 567. 2/1, 637. 0/1, 728, 2\1, 697. 4|1, 618. 0/1, 527. 3/1, 470. 6/1, 441. 7/1, 436. 5]1, 442. Ol1, 455, 7/1, 504. , 538. 5)1, 544.1 
SE codiniccnccsueénecdéeten __.._| 321.9] 312.9) 306.2) 304.1] 302.7; 200.7) 205.5) 294.6) 290.2) 363.0) 312.5) 321.0) 309.8) 306.1 
TA eR adel 119.5} 122.2) 127.7) 132. 9 135.3) 134.2) 127.0) 122.1) 1182) 116.0) 114.4) 115. 123. 125.2 
Canning and preserving..............- 206.0; 268.8) 372.2) 346.5) 274.1) 194.5) 174.5) 162.0) 150.3) 156.3) 159.8) 171. 217. 230. 3 
Grain-mill products...................- 123.2} 126.2) 127.5) 127.3) 126.9) 127.3) 122.6) 121.1) 122.9) 123.9) 125.5) 126.5) 124.8) 121.2 
| fe 289.8) 201.9} 290.3) 289.9) 290.7) 280.7) 285.8) 283.2) 284.2) 283.6) 282.5) 287.2) 284.6) 281.2 
Gsndins o pnsnbrencupeenadinetiomantiotinesd _ 52.6} 50.1) 33.0} 30.1) 30.2) 28.5) 27.5) 27.2) 27.8) 28.1) 30.3) 39. 33. 34.9 
at and related preter... oboe 93.7; 93.5) 89.6) 83.2) 75.5) 78.1) 75.7) 79.1) 84.0) 86.3) 86.8) 92. 86. 87.9 
‘ acceccess 221.4) 227.5) 235.9] 239.4) 237.8) 231.4) 224.2) 217.1) 213.6) 208.4) 210.4) 215.7) 220. 217.6 
Miscellancous food products.........-- 139.1) 148.9! 145.8) 144.0) 144.8) 143.9) 137.8) 135.3) 136.3) 136.4) 133.5) 136.2) 138.5] 130.6 
Tobacco manufactures. __................ 107.5) 111.8 119.4) 122.4) 115.2) 93.5) 93.4) 93.6) 940) 96.4) 1026) 110.0) 117.6] 107.0) 104.4 
ot i itebsdestesieniutantunttepnaheats 32.0| 31.6 31.6 31.4, 30.6) 31.4) 31.6) 31.6) 31.4) 30.9) 31.2) 31.2) 30.4) 29.0 
| GR. OEE 42.8 424) 41.6) 41.0) 40.0) 41.4) 41.3) 41.2) 42.0) 41.9) 41.9) 42.2) 418) 40.9 
Tobacco and snuff... ‘ 92) 88 88 86 85 89 89 8H O20 8H Go; O1 O22 O14 
Tobacco stemming and redrying.. atinalean 27.8 36.6 40.4) 342) 144) 117) 118) 123) 140) 20.9 27.9) 35.1) 26.5) 26.1 
| 
Textile-mil) products_-_.._............._. 1, 132. 8/1, 153. 3/1, 175. 0/1, 104. 6/1, 200.3] 1, 192. 1/1, 220. 1/1, 214. 4) t, 216. 7/1, 231. 8] 1, 231. 3/1, 277. 9)1, 243. 0)1, 201. 7/1, 272. 7 
Scouring and combing plants... ......_. oobe 5. 6) 6.3 6. 9) 7.1 7.2 7.0 6.7 6. 6 6.5 6.9) 6.9 6.9 6.4 6.8 
Yarn and thread mills _.....--.--77--- 141.4) 144. 7| 150.3) 153.2) 150.9) 154.9] 153.3) 153.6] 156.6] 156.1) 156.8) 157.7] 154.2) 168.2 
Broad-woven fabric mills_............_. 495.6) 503.8) 512.5) 515.0) 519.3) 526.6) 523.8) 523.3) 528.2) 531.2) 531.5), 637.9) 527.9) 576.1 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares._____._. 34. 2! 34.7; 35.0) 348) 345) 36.1 35.0) 342) 35.4) 35.3) 35.1 35.2) 33.2) 34.7 
Knitting mills hee 241.0) 247.4) 251.6) 253.4) 248.5) 254.7) 254.0) 254.4) 257.0) 253.8) 251.4) 257.7) 244.5) 244.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.....______ 92.7; 93.1| 940) 93.7) 92.2) 940) 93.9) 95.8) 97.0} 97.7) 97.2) 97.8) 942) 94.5 
Cc rugs, other floor coverings... . - 53.7) 54.4) 55.4) 541) 52.7] 686.7; 56.5) 58.3) 58.5) 58.4) 57.8) 58.5) 64.5) 659.6 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) . .._. abe 17.2} 17.6 169) 17.4] 17.8} 18.1) 18.6) 17.2) 192) 191) 18.6) 18.5) 17.1 17.7 
Miscellaneous textile goods_.........._- Bell aa 73.0; 72.0| 71.6) 69.0) 73.0) 72.6) 73.3) 73.4) 728) 72.6) 72.8) 60.6) 73.5 
Apparel and other finished textile desu | | 

ucts_.... ------|1, 197. 4/1, 194. 8 1, 211. 7/1, 212. 2)1, 235. 7/1, 178. 6/1, 200 1/1, 187. 2/1, 212. 31, 266, 1)1, 264. 4/1, 234. 5/1, 239. 4/1, 190. 8 1, 187.1 
Men’ sand boys’ suits and costs......__ 138.5, 141.3) 142.7) 142.5) 131.0) 140.7) 138.6) 137.8) 139.8] 137.8) 132.6) 134.1) 132.5 142.2 

Men’s and boys’ forniohings o — work | } 

CNB sina 2 -onasccsceveseccesece- | 305.9} 311.3) 312.0) 313.4) 200.1) 311.0) 310.8) 311.1) 310.9) 306.6) 300.9) 302.4) 286.1) 283.4 
Women’s outerwear... ................. | 355.8) 354.6) 356.0) 376.1) 354.9 7| 338.4) 359.1) 396.8) 402.2) 391.8) 388.1) 371.7) 366.5 
Women’s, children’s undergarments ...|.-_.___| 109.2} 110.3) 108.3) 107.6} 105.9) 108.5) 110.9) 113.1) 113.5) 1121) 109.7) 112.2) 106.4) 101.5 
Millinery Oley 6 dene heh CERES: 18.7; 22.2} 21.6 227) 20.4) 17.4) 17.9} 21.6) 27.2 2.5 25.8} 22.8) 23.2) 22.6 
Children’s outerwear “l"| 62.5! 646) 646) 67.3) 65.0] 67.8] 65.2) 63.8) 67.5 68.6) 66.7) 65.1) 64.9) 61.4 
PE EE ithdithanadunnecagheheons+asene Seow 97; &7) 96 10.5) 117) 12.0 9.8 7.2 &7 9.0; 10.7) 124) 12.0 13.6 
Miscellaneous us apparel and accessories._|....| 63.9, 65.8) 66.0, 659) 63 1| 64.5 64.6 683) 65.4) 645) 627) 66.9) 65.1) 68.7 
Other fabrica: textile products.__.._. ' ab 130 6) 132.9) 131.4) 120.7) 127.5) 128.5) 131.0) 133.3) 136.3) 136.1! 133.6) 135.4 129.0 127.3 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
[In thousands} 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of employment in nonagricultural products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ord- 
establishments are based ~ ¢~ reports submitted by cooperating firms. These nance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except elec- 
reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricultural trical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the pay related products; and miscellaneous manufact g industries. 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. ecause of this, persons who + Nondurable goods include: food and kindred products; tobacco manu- 
worked in more than | establishment during the reporting period will be factures; textile-mill products: apparel and other finished textile products; 
counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data generally refer per and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chem- 
to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the month; in am 9 and allied ——— products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; 
State and local government, to persons who received pay for any part of the and leather and leather products. 

¥ period ending on, or immediately prior to, the last day of the month. 4 Beginning with January 1952, the data for Federal employment are not 

roprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic strictly comparable with those for prior years, primarily as a result of changes 
servants are excluded. These employment series have been adjusted to first in definition. The following changes were made starting with that month: 
quarter 1951 benchmark levels indicated by data from government social (1) data refer to the last day of the month rather than the first of the month; 
insurance programs. Revised data in al] except the first 4 columns will] be (2) employment of the Federal Reserve Banks and of the mixed-ownership 
identified by asterisks the first month they are published. banks of the Farm Credit Administration were transferred from the Federal 

These data differ in several respects from the nonsgricultural employment total to the “Banks and Trust Companies” group of the “Finance, Insur- 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian ance, and Real Estate” Division; (3) fourth-class postmasters, formerly ex- 
labor force), which are obtained by household interviews. This MRLF cluded as nominal employees, are now included in the Federal total. 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. ‘State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, paid 
It includes al! persons with a job whether at work or not, proprietors, self- volunteer firemen and elected officials of small loca! un‘ts. 
employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants. 

1 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood See Nore on p. 202. 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ' 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
[In thousands] 
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TABLE A-3 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
See Nore on p. 202. 
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! Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and *Post Office Department employment was not available beginning with 
Government corporations. Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, February 1953; and the January figure was used through June. Beginning 
hospitals, and on foree-account construction ts also included. with July 1953, actual data are reported. 

’ fectetes the 48 States and the District of Columbia Bee N 

4 Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Met- NOTE on p. 202. 
ropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
counties), 
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to production workers only. 
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folowing 
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(1) Accegsions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 


! Month-to-month changes in total employment tn manufacturing indus- 


shown by the Bureau 


tries as indicated by 


Preliminary. 


Information on concepts, methodology, ete., is 


tBeginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Labor Turn- 
over, which appeared in the May 1953 Monthly Labor Review. 


' Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 
because of rounding. 
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Industry group and industry 





Manufacturing 


All manofacturing ___. 


Durable Cy a 
Nondurable s 
Food and kindred products_.............- 


products_. 


Meat 


Beverages: 
Be WOUND. qpccecccacecserceses 
Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes. __..... 


oO 


Tobacco and snuff. _-- 


Full-fashioned hosiery. ._. 
Knit underwear. 


Dyeing and finishing textiles... - 


Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.___ 


Apparel and other finished textile prod- 


Knitting mills-._. 


ucts. 


Men’s and ‘boys’ suits and coats 


d boxes___.. 


board mills._.. 


per’ 
ers an 


Chemicals and allied products. ._......... 


planing mills_- 
fi 


and contractors. .... 
plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 
Furniture and fixtures. _.................- 
peper. and 
conta’ 
Synthetic fibers .................. 


Drugs and medictnes__ 


Gn pecccntssstattnenceseees 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- 


Paints, pigments, and fillers... ...... 


Industrial organic chemiecals__.......-. 
Products of petroleum and coal_.......... 


Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 

Sawmills an 

Millwork, 

Household furniture 

Other furniture and fixtures_.......... 
Paper and allied products. _..............-. 

Industrial inorganic chemicals__.....- 


Logging camy 
Paper 


Pulp, 


Petroleum refining._.................. 


Rubber products 


Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear __- 


Other rubber products_............... 


Leather and leather products 


aAewr OCrOM 
eies odcicdci 


| 
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Pottery and related products. __...... 


Structural clay products. __-. 
Primary meta! industries 


Glass and glass products_............-. 


Cement, hydraulic 


Footwear (except rubber) __- 
Stone, clay, and glass products. __........) 


Leather _._. 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 


Malleable-iron foundries... _- 


Steel foundries. , pees 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 


Gray-iron foundries. _. 


GE iatiecc cess initia bot 
Iron and steel foundries. ......-- 


Primary smelting and refining of 


ferrous metals: 


copper 


Nonferrous foundries..___ 


Other primary metal indusiries: 


Iron and steel forgings 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates oe 100 - waned in selected groups and industries '— 
ntinued 
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Cutlery and edge tools... . 
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Ol) burners, nonelectric heating 
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where classi fiec 
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Metal —<angns, om, and en- | 

graving .... ocececccecescosse-| 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. 
Construction and mining machinery -. 
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Machine tools | 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools) ee 
Machine-tool accessories 
Bpecial-industry machinery (except | 
metalworking machinery) ........ | 
General industrial machinery. -.. 
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Service-industry and household ma- 
chines 
M Iiscellaneous machinery parts. 
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Slectrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial _SPPa- 
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Electrical appliances, lamps, 
miscellaneous products 


Transportation equipment 
Automohiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Alreraft propellers and parts. 
— a parts and equip- | 


Bh ona hoatbuttding and repairing 
Raflroad equipment : 
Locomotives and parts. 
Ratlroad and streetcars = 
Other transportation equipment __- epusel 
Instruments and related products 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks | 
Professional and scientific instruments | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 


Nonmanufacturing 

Meta! mining 

Iron mining 

poe pd mining 7 

and rine mining 

Anthracite mining. . 
Bitumtnous-coal mining 
Communieation: 

Telephone .f ¢ 1.1 

I. -encencecadeccnes on ) 2. ® 
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! See footnote |, table B-i. Current month data subject to revision without 4 Less than 0.05. 

notation, revised figures for earlier months will be indicated by footnotes § Data are not available. 
9 See footnote 2, table A-2. * Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those em- 
' See, ~~ 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, and allied industries ployees compensated entirely on a commission basis. 

are excluded. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C—1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


1951: Average 
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August 
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April 
May.. 
June 
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August 
September 
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November 
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January 
February 
Maren 
April 
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June. 
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September 
October 
November 
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Food and kindred products—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '_Continued 
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Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
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Lumber and wood products (except furniture)—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 
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Leather and leather products—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Stone, clay, and glass products—Con. 


Primary metal industries 
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Primary metal industries—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 


| Manutacturing—Continued 
Primary metal industries—C ontinued 
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Electric light and 
power utilities 
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37. é 
37.5 
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$71. 65 
75. 12 
78, 77 
78. 21 
78. 40 
77. 46 
77. 87 
78. 50 


79. 52 
80. 22 
81. 32 
81. 34 
82. 76) 
82. 57| 
82. 78 
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Transportation and 
Contin 


public utilities— 
ued 


Wholesale and retai) trade 





Other public utilities— Continued 





Gas utilitie 


July... 
August. 
September 
October. __. 
November 2.0) 





| $72. 49 
73) 


| Electric light and gas 
utilities combined 


Wholesale trade 


Retail trade 








Retail trade (except 
eating and drink- 
ing places) 


General merchandise 
stores # 


Department stores and 
eneral mail-order 
8 








= 


NNN SHB ee eee ee | 


75. 89 
79. 19 


73) $64 


40.2 
39.9 
39.0 
39. 8 
29. 3) 
39.2 
39. 2! 
39.1) 
39. 0) 
39. 4) 
a9. 9} 
39. 8) 
39. 1 
39. 0| 
38. 9! 





$37. 75| 
38. 41 
37. 1! 


3s. 48) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Wholesale and retail trade—Continued 





Retail trade—Continued 


Other retail trade 





Food and liquor stores 


Automotive and acces- 
sories dealers 


Lumber and hardware- 


Furniture and appli- 
supply stores 


ance stores 





Avg. 
brly. 
eurn- 


ings 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
rly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


> 
a 


Avg. 


28 
> 


Avg. 


a 
4 
a 
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September 
October 
November 


RPETEED. .seccecoescens 


A verage.......... 
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December. ...........- 
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August... 
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Finance, insurance, and real estate '* 


Service and miscellaneous 





Banks and 
trust com- 
panies 


Security 
dealers and 
exchanges 


Hotels, year-round " 


Personal services 





distribu- 


Cleaning and dyeing 
plants tion 





£ 
a" 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 








RaReeeseeesess 
BR2SSRe5SSVsess 
Seeseeeeeneren® 


SSSuysssSBaussez 


” 
em 
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39. 62 
39. 19 


BALBRasssaaeeas 
S2SSURBSRBBILsee 








a |g 


83558-5382 2522 
wn 


et et tt eet pe et ft tet tt 


SSSERRSS988882 
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s 
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SSS58S225838: 


wn 
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Beseessseueses 
SSZSSRIASBZRZRREB 
CONN OKO WatonanK 
COON WSOP F NOV OowW 
Senessezeszegs8 
SASSRSESLSSLVRSS 


45. 70 




















1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or sosmsved poy for, 


any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of t 


month. For min- 


ing, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer 
to production and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working super- 


visors. 


Data for the three current months are subject to revision without no- 
asterisks the 


tation; revised figures for earlier months wil] be identified by 
first month they are published. 
1 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 


§ See footnote 2, table A-2. 
4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 


* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based cpon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 


Group 1D. 


* Data include privately and government operated loca] railways and bus- 


lines. 


? Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone indust: 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, an 
pay-station attendants. During 1952 such employees made up 47 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

* Data relate to employees in such occupations In the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1952 such employees 
made up 23 percent of the tetal number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* Beginning with 1952, data relate to domestic employees, except messen- 
gers, and those compensated entirely on a commission basis and are not strictly 
comparable with figures shown for 1951. 

bh Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

" Money J. gm only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not inclu 


See Nors on p. 202. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ! 





Bituminous coal 
mining 


: 
z 





Current} 1947-49 
dollars | dollars 


ES 
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$40. 20 
49.06 


gxageess 
SSr2sazer 
gusesest a 
B25suyse Fa 
eeeesest F 
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eeeeeeeeeR8 
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eeesesseses sf 
SSSSSRAIESZSe se 
eeeeeseeses gf 
SSaSRe2S2S3E 28 























1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined 
from the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 having been 
selected for the base period. 


1 Preliminary. 
See Nore on p. 202. 


TABLE C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 





Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 





Worker with 3 
dependents 


Worker with 
no dependents 





194749 
dollars 


Cur- | 1947-49 


rent 
dollars | 20Hars 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 


Gross average 
weekly earn- 








Worker with | Worker with 3 
no dependent dependent 





Cur- 
rent 
dollars 


1947-49 
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= 
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$42.14 
51.77 


7 
46.74 
. 70 
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SSSSASSSeseRES seek 
B2ipeseetsseer peek 
BRBESIRSSSSRRRBS saas 
SERBSSSReReEts geek 
SPSBSISSSSSRRas 2uea 


Seeresereseses asad 
—SPS8SSUS82NaSe 2Zee2 


SHSSSSVSRoAeVzg 
ZESSRESBS2SS55 Sees 
—NONN#e# BDO HNWOaA~ 
SSSASPRSSSESS 
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*” 
3 
S8 


: November. ...... j $65. 45 
December. 66. 04 


SESSERBESES BS 
SS8S8SSsSyuexr St 
sesesesee2 
SSSSVessF24s 
S925%eeeses gt 
SYSSSSSR2eu 























1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, social] security and income taxes for which the 
specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as 
well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, there- 
fore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

“he computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 


age weekly earnings for ali production workers in manufacturing industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The prt- 
mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes in 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers, 

4 Preliminary. 


See NOTE on p. 202. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in 
manufacturing industries ' 





Period 


It4i: Average 
1942: Average 
1943: Average 
1944: Average 
1945: Average 
1946: Average 
1947: Average 
1948: Average 
1949: Average . 
1uS): Average 
1951: Average 
1952: A verage 


Manufacturing goods 


Nondurable 
goods 





Ex- 

elud- 

| Gross| ing 
over- 


Excluding 
overtime 


| Durable 
Gross | sear | 
| amount | Index | 
| Amount | (1947 -49) 
} == 100) | | 


| 
| 


time | 





$0.7 
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Pree ee 
gocneiiain 
SeBse 
—_ le ee 


| 
| 
ma 





Ex- 
elud- 


| Gross ing 


over- 
time 





Manufacturing 


Durable 
goods 


Nondurable 
goods 





Excluding 
overtime 


+ 


Index 
Amount |(1947-49 
| = 100) 
| 








= 625 | 52: Noveraber 





December. 


: January .._- 
February... 
March... .. 
April 
May. 7 
June... 
euistanied 
August 
September__ 
October 
November 3 











nneen 


Go Ge © OD OD 


—_ 


$3 | 


. 85 
. 85 


. 87 
. 88 
. 88 
. 90 


. 89 





82 | 
84 
86 


86 


90 








Ex- 
clud- 
ing 
over- 
time 





$1 
1. 


} 





! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 


at time and one-half. 


The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 


overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 


holidays 


2 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J Holiday period 


* Preliminary. 


See NOTE on p. 202. 





D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
[1947-49= 100] 
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' A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index ning 
January 1953. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
previously published “interim adjusted” indexes for 34 cities and rebased on 
1947-49100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39=100 base in table D-3. 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical 
worker families. Data for 46 large, medium, and small cities are combined 
for the United States average. 

For a history and description of the index, see The Consumer Price Inder, 
in the February 1953 Monthly Labor Review; the pamphlet, The Consumer 
Price Index—A Short Description of the Index as Revised, 1953; The Interim 
Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, in the April 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review; Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, Bulletin 1039, 


and the following pene Consumers’ Price Index, Report of a 8; | Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor (1951); and 
Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living (1945). 

Mimeographed tables are a le upon request showing indexes for the 
United States and 20 individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau 
for “Ail items” and 8 major components from 1947 to date. Indexes are also 
availabie from 1913 for “All items,” food, epee and rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for ind vidual cities. 

Includes “Food away from home” (restaurant meals and other food 
bought and eaten away from home); prior to ey 1953, prices for this 
category were estimated to move like prices for “F at home” but, since 
that date, have been measured by prices of restaurant meals. 

1 Includes “Other shelter.” 

‘Includes tob , alcoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services” 
(such as legal services, banking fees, and burial services). 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, food and its subgroups 
[1947-49= 100] 


|| 
Food at home i} Food at home 


1] 

| | | | | | mt 

Year and month | Total ereals| \reats, | Dairy | Year and month | | Total | Ce Beate, 
food * an i} | and poul- | D 

| poul- | prod- oO | | | food ery| try, | 

try,and; ucts bak , 

fish | prod- | and | 
‘ | ucts fish | 
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! See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-39= + See footnote 2 to table D-1. , 
100) fromm 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 1953 Monthly + Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) 
Labor Review and in previous issues. and other miscellaneous foods. 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, all items and food 





1947-49100 | 1935-39=100 1947-49=100 = 1985-39 = 100) 


1947-49100 1935-39 = 100 





Yearand month | wry || Year and month 


All Total , All | Total All Total | 
items | food* Ail items | items | food! All items food’ | All items 








| 
1943: Average. .....-/ 
| 1044 
1945: 
1946: / 
1047: / 
1948: A verage...... | 
1949: Average. ..... 
1950: Average...... 
1951: Average. ..... 
1952: Average 
1950: January .......| 
February ._..-. 
March........ 
CC ee 
May 
June 
July 
August....... 
September... | 
October. ......| 
Novem ber__... 
December _.... 
: January 
February 
en 
BT rcnntintndal 


123.7 || 1951: September___. 


| 125.7 October... ... 

128.4 November ___. 

| 130. 5 December... __| 

159.6 || 1952: January 

171.9 February 
March 


} 
| 
| 
| 


1913: A verage...... 
1914: Average. . 
1915: Average. ... 
1916: Average. ..... 
1917: Average. ..... 
1918: Average 

1919: Average . 
1920: Average. . 
1921: Average 

1922: Average 

1923: Average... 
1924: Average 

1925: Average 

192A: Average 

1927: Average. ..... 
1928: A verage.... 
1929: Average... 
1930: Average. .... 
1931: Average... 
1932: Average 
1933: A verage 
1934; Average 

1935: Average 
1936: Average 

1937: Average 

1938: Average ....... 
1939: Average 

1940; Average 

1941: Average 

1942: Average 
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October _ 
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1 Bee footnote | to table D-1, * See footnote 2 to table D-1 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





1947-49= 100 


1935-39 = 100 





Nov. | Oct. 
1953 1953 


June 
1953 


| 
Revised} 
series 


Old 
series 


June ¢ 
1953 





United States average ! 115.0 115.4 


114.5 





Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md_. 
Boston, Mass... 
Chicago, Mil... _... 
Cincinnati, Ohio_....--- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich__. 
Houston, Tex_- 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Los Angeles, Calif_. 


Minneapolis, Minn 























1171 
115.1 
@) 
115.3 
114.5 


@) 
116. 6 
3) 


115.8 
116.1 
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SSSes Be 
arer © 
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BSSSS SSFFS 


Cow 




















1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 
city than tn another. 

2 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 

4 Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 o/ these cities 
and once every 3 months for the remain 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 
Beginning in January 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
once every 3 months for the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle. 

* All “old series” indexes discontinued as of June 1953. Last “old series” 
indexes (1935-39100) for the 14 cities not included in the revised index and 
for cities not surveyed in June are as follows: 


June 1963 
Mobile, Ala. 


Birmingham, Ala 
Portland, Maine 


Jackson ville, Fla 
Memphis, Tenn 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 
New Orleans, La 
Norfolk, Va 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Manchester, N. H 


May 1953 


Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


peimpeagee, Minn 
Portland, Oreg 
Richmond, Va- .-- 
Savannah, Ga 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 


[1947-49 = 100) 





City and cycle of pricing 


All items 


Personal care 


Reading and 


Transportation recreation 


Other goods and 
services 








Dee. 
1952 


Dee. 
1952 


Dec. 
1953 


Dee. 
1952 


Dee. 
1953 


Dec. 
1953 


Dec. 








United States average _ . 


Monthly: 
Chicago, Tl 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa in 
Mar., June, Sept., and Dee.: 
Atlanta, Gas 
Baltimore, Md ‘ 
Cincinnati, Ohio_ 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


Apr., July, and Oct.: 
. 4 Mass 
Kansas C ity, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


United States average 


Monthly: 
Chicago, Tl 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 
Atlanta, Ga.‘ 
Baltimore, Md 
. er ati, Ohio 
Louis, Mo 
ian Francisco, Calif. 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleve and, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Seranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 


Washington, D. C 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Boston, Mass scaled 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


-| 





112.5 
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105. 3 
105, 
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Nov. 
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Nov. 
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113.6 | 
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112.8 
111.9 | 
123.7 
116.4 | 





Oct. 


1953 | 1952 


113.8 
115.7 
116.6 
114.7 
116.1 


103. 6 | 
105. 3 
106. 6 
104.5 
106.8 


103.3 
106. 3 


113.4 
115.2 
(*) 
113.4 
115.0 


Oct. 
1952 





119.6 | 
137.9 | 
120.8 
121.0 


122. 5 | 
118.6 
@® | 
115.4 
117.4 





117.0 





Housing 





Total housing Rent 


Gas and electricity 


Solid fuels and 
f 


House- 


uel oil furnishings 


Household 
operation 





Dec. Dec. Dec. | 
1953 1952 | 1953 


Dee. Dec. 


1953 





Dec. | 
1952 | 


Dee. 
1953 


Dec. 
1952 





118.9 116.4 | 12.6 | 


~ 
Ss 





(3) 


pat pat tad pd pe 
m= = to bot 
out — 


he tt tet 
BSS= BRSS8 |: 
-—Drwuae wouuwns 


110.1 110.6 





112.9 
102.7 
103.9 | 
109.3 | 
109. 1 


) 
103. 9 
103.9 
110.2 
108.3 | 





Oct 
1953 


(3) 
7 5 


113.9 
115.5 
@) 


112.5 
116.5 


121. 3 
(®) 


Oct. 
1952 


Oct. 


1952 1953 


105.8 
104.0 
110.0 
114.5 
105. 2 


105.9 
101.7 


1953 1952 


Dec. 


Dec. 


1953 1952 


aaa 
BORIS 
Seno NWA -10 


ESB 





1953 


125. 


113. 2 


105. 6 
103.8 
103.3 


105. 2 
104.3 
103.0 
109.1 | 
109.7 | 


119.9 | 
() 

133.5 | 
113.3 | 107.9 
128.0; 110.3 


Oct. 
1953 


Oct. 
1952 


Oct. 
1952 


108 
108 
107. 
106. 7 
111.; 


122.4 
111.5 
() 

120.3 
110.3 


110.8 
128.9 
107.8 
111.5 
114.4 


Oct. 
1953 





1 Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. 


4 Not available. 


3 See tables D-2, D-3, D-4, and D-7, for food, 


4 Atlanta formerly priced Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 








Total food at home Meats, poultry, and fish 





Nov. . " .. 4 Nov. Dee. 
953 1953 1952 


i] 
c 





United States average # 113.0 


Atlanta, Ga : 
Baltimore, Md_......._. 


Chicago, Til__. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich__... 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Minneapolis, Minn... ._.-. 
New York, N. Y_-...... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Oreg 


i 4) See 
San ye Calif 
— 








ADIOS 


_ 


52255 


S555 SERS 
SeocomD SFWUSBS @weo+ 






































Washington, D. C__....__... 





Food at home—Continued 





Dairy products Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 





Dee. 1953 | Nov. 1953 | Dec. 1952 | Dee. 1953 | Nov. 1953 | Dee. 1952 | Dee. 1953 | Nov. 1953 











United States average # ' 110.5 | 112.7 ; ; 113.5 114.8 
x=, 107.5 108. 1 








Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md_- 
Boston, Mass_._- 
Chicago, Ill__. -... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich____.... 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Minneapolis, Minn_. 
New York, N. Y_--. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Portland, Oreg 
































1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 56 cities for total food (1935- 2 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
39=100 or June 1940=100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor § Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953, See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
Review oe Se peertees issues. See table D-7 for U. 8. average prices for 46 ‘See footnote 3 to table D-2. 
eities com . 
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TABLE D-7: Average retail prices of selected foods 





Commodity 3 _— —_ Commodity 


Cereals and bakery products: Cents | Cents | Cents All fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Flour, wheat > 52.8 52.3 Fresh fruits and septeee-Continnss 
= 21.8 21.7 Oran 200 
12.4 12.6 
18.8 
Is. 3 Straw berries® ...-.....-. 








~ 
bad 
a 


SBata 
n+ One 
NSBSNSSEEB 
Ne DIF Oe Oa 
Row 
“onr 

aad 


- 


BSS3 82232 


CRD COrenww 


= e 

B=228 

wrmoorn 

@S2wBeoo 
hod 4s ? ; . 
COWOM~IN Wns! | | 
WAOaANwWNa~y 





Pork: 

Pork chops 
Bacon. 

Ham, whole 

Lamb, leg. 

Other meats: 
Frankfurters. . . . eostmeen = 
Luncheon meat, canned . . | , 5 ‘ Bab 

Poultry: Dried Aa and vegetables: 

Frying chickens: = 
Dressed # y beans. 

Read y-to-cook ¢ Other foods at home: 
Partially prepared foods: 
Beans with pork 16-ounce can... 
Vegetable soup... ...]l-ounce can_. 
Gherkins, sweet. 
LTT 14 ounces. - 
Beverages, nonalcoholic: 
Coffee 


= 
S&N3 BESS 
CSO SIPS aABaweo 





Sh S222 
on # Owe 


&S 


Oe DAWIwyes Aauwowuwan: 


i WWW 


NB ePNSSkB8 BERRerse 


~~ Www oDe ae 


o 
a5 
NO 
- 
” 
woo 


Fish: 
Ocean perch, fillet, frozen * 
Haddock, fillet, frozen *_... 
Salmon, pink, canned 
Tuna fish, canned 
Dairy products: 
Butter 
Cheese 
Milk, fresh (delivered) * 
Milk, fresh (grocery) . 
Ice cream. 
Milk, evaporated... 
All fruits and vegetables: 
Frozen fruits and vegetables: 
Strawberries. - .----.--12 ounces... 
Orange juice concentrate... ....6 ounces. 
Peas, frozen aadchennhwuntehil 12 ounces 
Beans, green. = .10 ounces 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: 


Apples. ..... one 9) 3. 
Bananas loandid . . Eggs, Grade A, large 
| énseen Miscellaneous foods: 


Peaches* . . ‘ — 
Lemons. .... ees. . saa Gelatin, flavored 
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Tea 
Cola drink.......... 
Fats and oils: 


BRBSS SSS. ge 
SONDwWOSO BOW ¢ 
C+ POaw 


= 
&hyww 

SBSSR 
Ah a 





2. 
23. 


BaRVs 
oe S.8BRS : 
a covcevo ocn ae 
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1 38 cities. * 36 cities, 
3 41 cities. 145 cities, 
#12 cities. * 40 cities, 
* 44 cities boatantng July 1953, 43 cities December 1952 through June 1953. 
season. 


434 cities, 
4 42 cities, *Priced only 


Nots.—The United States average retail food prices appearing in table D-7 are based on prices collected 
monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation of the food component of the revised Consumer Price Index. Average retail 
food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available upon request. Prices for the 26 medium- 
size and small cities are not published on an individual city basis. 
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113.1 


Jan. 
1963 
120.5 
120.1 
129.3 
108. 5 
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SSSsssssq eesseeccese= 
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eftésiess 
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Soocscr-nea 


28eseen 
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Feb. 
1953 


Pett eet, 


ee et ee 





@-rrSSSSS SAR SSNSeEaS 
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113. 4) 113.1 
121. 7| 121.1 
120.9} 120.3 
131.9} 131.9 
112.0} 110.9 





. PB NANG SRK FS FHSS 
SESesssen eeedzedexess 
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Apr. | Mar. 
1953 | I 


113. 2) 
122. 2 
121. 5 
132.0 
112.0) 
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121. 0; 
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112.4 
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111 
131. 
105. 7) 


SAMOS AOS 
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=== 
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114.9) 114.8) 
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120. 4 
119. 3 
131.7) 
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114. 7| 
112 3 
131.8 
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131.4 
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114.6 
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114.5 
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fruits and vegetables.._...-_- 


Sugar and confectionery - - .- 


TABLE D-8 

cc ccccccsasssatcdesssesssssus 
nipment... 

pment 


Canned. frozen, 


q 


Drugs. pharmaceuticals, cosmetics. 


Fats and oils, inedible. ..........- 


Mixed fertilizer 
Other chemicals and products- ms 


Fertilizer materials. __- 
Rubber and 


Petroleum and products.___-_-_- 
Chemicals and allied products......... 


Other textile products. ..-..-.----------------- 
Other leather products. __.--.-__- 


Packaged beverage materials. ..-------.---..-- 
Hides. skins. and leather products_............... 


Plant and animal fibers..............-.-- 
Animal fats and oils... - 


Livestock and RR ca a cticentieng 


Fresh and dried produce_...........-- 


Grains 





Crnde ra 


i s.conetasdee 

Electricity ___- 

Industrial chemicals 
bber nn 

Tire casings and tubes. 


Cotton products.........-- 
Footwear 


Hides and skins. 


Apparel. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


Plumbing 
Heating e 


Metals and metal products. ............-...-.---- 
a ‘ = 
Nonstructural metal products... 





All commodities other than farm and foods --...... 
Lumber and wood products_.........-.-.--.-.--..- 


Textile products and apparel. ._- 


Farm products 





a 
| | oan ! @-.. ++ +"@SRemOnrnmwe Cownmannen «<u 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 


(1947-49= 100] 





Commodity group 


Ma: 
1953 


| June 
1953 








Machinery and motive products. adini 
Agricultural machinery ard equipment. nigtindiond 
Const uction machinery and equipment 
Metalworking machinery 
General purpose machinery and equipment - 
Misce'laneous machinery . _ 3 
Electrical bi 
Motor vehicles 





Furniture and other household durables... __ 
Household furniture. _. 
Commercial furniture 
Floor covering 
H a epeinmess 
Radi 
Television sets 
Other household durable goods. - 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural 
Flat glass... 
Concrete ingredients 
Concrete inets 
Structural clay products - 
Gypsum products 
Prepared asphalt roofing 
Other nonmetallic minerals. 





Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages‘ __ 
Cigarettes 
Cigars*...... oe 
Other tobacco products « ne 
Alcoholic beverages ¢ oe petbhinedaitnd 
Nonalcoholic beverages..................... ; 


Miscellaneous jctindtiinkion 
Toys, sporting ‘goods, ‘small arms__ 
Manufactured animal feeds 
Notions and accessories 
Jewelry, watches, photo equipment ante 
Other miscellaneous. ...................... . 








ttt ett te 

















SEZBER SBRSRE FF 
ee@4neo S2OVertFe sO 


~ 








1 The revised wholesale price index (1947-49100) is the official index for 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December 1951 
and previous dates is the former a (1926=100). The revised index has 


they are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
which collect price quotations in the course of their regular work. Fora more 
detailed dex. Mont of the index, see A Description of the Revised Wholesale 
Price seers, saeeeiy Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180), or reprint 


3 Preliminary. 
§ Not available. 
‘ Figures shown tn this series are the official indexes. Beginning with Jan- 
ary 1953 the method of calculating excise taxes and discounts was 
and : official indexes for earlier dates are not strictly comparable with these. 
For analytical purposes indexes prior to 1953 have been recalculated for com- 
ogee 3 and are available on request. 
ev . 


TABLE D-9: Special wholesale price indexes’ 
{1947-49 = 100] 








Commodity group 
Oct. 





Sept. 


viz 
s\s 








All foods 

All fish. ... 

Special metals and metal products... 
Metalworking machinery.......... ........ 
Machinery and equipment. ‘ 

Total tractors__. n 

Steel mil) products. . 

— materials__ 


105. 1) 
111.3) 








ee a 





Synthetic detergents __ . 
Refined petroleum products. _ 
East coast petroleum 
Mid-continent petroleum 
Gulf coast petroleum aelhaes 
Pacific coast petroleum ._. eitieas 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. “bidg. ‘paper __. oa" 


> 2 2 © a0 
Dt OOO AID 


117.4 


106. 8 
104. 9 
126.2 


29 





9 
3 8 
6) 


118.8 
116.7 


rent + 
coc 
o 


5 





= | 





Tt 





1c 
DI AwWOBNIDOH—DSIDADOsS 





SESSS>SS888 


S338 


—~ 





-- 
= 
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SMBAMA*ADBssN- PHBwess 
aN DH COCOA @weoed 


weaSi38: 
NeO@Deanm—® 


oasnane 
im 30 


116. 1 














| See footnote Ll, table D-8, 


' Preliminary. 


‘| 
£ 





E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages 


Workers involved tn stoppages 


Man-days idle during month 
or year 





B »ginning in 
month or year 


In effect dur- 
ing month 


Beginning in 
month or year 


Number 


Percent of esti- 
mated work- 





1985-39 (average) 
1947-49 (average) 
1945 


S88s58 
Fs 


PRPS EPP ep 
Es 


= 
x 





2 


323 


500 
475 
450 
375 
350 
250 
200 








SSSER 28282282 





8338388 


Breen pe sym 
8 


gs £8 


B33285 
SESSS52533888 $3828ES8 


ssss8s 








BRESESSSS 
S25832 55253225825 


S832853¢ 
S23S32SS383S8 
3 r 


SRBSS: 
$9 99.99.9990r4 pe 


835232 
Eg 


383325583382 3233888222 











‘All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ““work- 
ers involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 


measure the indirect or second: 


effects on other establishments or indus- 

tries whose employees are made idle as 8 result of material or service shortages. 
4 Does not include memorial stoppage in coal-mining industry 
*Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 


[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 





1953 1953 | 1952 








Total new construction *....... 


3 | 1, 2, 
2 1, 


Private construction 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations. . 
Nonhousekeeping 4 
Nonresidential building (neetem © 
Industrial 
Commercial _. 
Warehouses, office, and loft 
buildings. ... 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential beens 
Religions. . 
Educational....... 
Social and recreational 
Hospital and institutional *. 
Miscellaneous... . . 
Farm construction .. 
Public utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph_- 
Other publie utilities 
All other private ’ 
Public construction pandd 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval facilities) ___. 
Industrial aoe 
Edneational. . 
Hospital and institutional. __- 
Other nonresidential abane 
Military and naval facilities *.....__. 
Highways 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public service enter- | 
prises _. 3) 
Conservation and development. estees 51 | 
All other public 4 | 9 | 

















' | | | | . 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


Total ‘ Total 





$2,661 $2,988 $3,211 $3,205 $3,317 $3,282 $3,209 $2,047 $2,758 $2, 527 $2, 287 2,301 $94, 848 $92,638 


Sasser. OC ESSa._ OC aS 
2,202 , 2,194 | 2,160 | 1,991 
1,113 | 1,126 | 1,123 | 1,012 
980 | 990 | | 885 
110} 112 
2B 4 
493 | 490 
176 
166 
60 
106 






































1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplishec during the given period of time. These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for building authorised (tables F-3 and F-4) and the data on 
value of contract awards reported in table F-2 

2 Preliminary 

3 Includes major additions and alterations 

4 Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins 

§ Expenditures by privately owned pudlie utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under “Public utilities.” 


* Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 

hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program 
overs privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 

miscellaneous non building items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
bousekeeping units 

*Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 

%” Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

1 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified such as parks, 
playgrounds, and memoriais. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed 
new construction, by type of construction ' 





| 
j 


Value (in thousands) 





Type of construction 1953 ? 


| 95a | to8a® 





| | 
| Nov.2 | Oct.8 Sept. | 


Aug. July | June | May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. | Deo.* 


Nov. Total 





| | | | 
Total new construction‘. $148, 356 $279, 509 $161, 432 {208, 352 $170, 228 $352, 393 $261, 092 $355, 132 $235, 796 $198, 606 $237, 344 $645, 851 $337, 705 $4, 730, 311 





3, 309 634 12, 651 
43, 693 144, 421 
6 


43, 625| 
8, 998 


11, 191 
62, 697 


30: 
62, 667 
18, 380 
Hospital and insti- 

tutional 6, 283 
Administrative and 


7, 078 
1, 085 
26, 464 
1, 774 
18, 112 
1, 002 
992 

4, 584 


7, 677 
3, 673 


4, 004 
88, 176 


1, 226: 
4, 275 


Industria] '* . 
Troop housing -. 
Warehouses on 
Miscellaneous i___ 
Conservation and de- 
velopment 
Reclamation ... 
River, harbor, and 


Highways 
All other 3 


2o8 


B 








sks .f 


aa £8 Zee 











16, _ 





140, 991! 
596, 961 


2, 573, 665: 
130, 049 
211, 87 
43, 195) 


2, 187, 644 
80, 671 
139, 666) 1,305, 481 
285. 602 


2, 977) 276, 455 
8, 109) 239, 435) 


40, 302 287, 498 
5, 577) 444 5, 724 

34 

90, 

4, 

7 


16, 637 
76,083, 129. 
580, 4,807, 
75, 503) 124, 361 
18, 238} 14, 340 


10,119} 7,949 
1,978} 1,785) 
45, 168) 100, 287 
2, 8, 301 
16, 673} 85,091 
15,049} 1,612 


17, 442) 
223, 273) 2, 
797; 

4 
14, 771 
15, 788) 


4,401 9,877, 12, 661) 
168 152, 984 194,054 
2,224) 1,171 

, 483 














2, 981 
7, 859 10, 314 











1 Excludes classified military projects, but includes projects for the Atomic 
Energy Commission Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account work 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
@ separate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency's 
OwD properties 

4 Beginning with data for January 1953, awards of less than $25,000 in value 
are excluded; over the past 2 years the total value of such awards has repre- 
sented less than | percent of the to’ 

3 Preliminary. 

¢ Includes uiajor additions and alterations. 

§ Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential" building construction. 

6 Less than $25,000. 


1 Includes projects under the Federa! School Construction Program, which 
provides aid for areas ene by Federal Government activities. 

* Includes armories, offices, and customhouses. 

, = all wultdings oer on civilian and military airfields and sir 
bases with the — of barracks and other troop housing, which are in- 
cluded under ‘*Troop housing.” 

1° Covers all industrial plants under Federal] Government ownership, in- 
cluding those which are privately operated. 

~ Includes types of buildings = elsewhere classified. 

3 Includes sewer and water railroad construction, and other types 
of Projects not elsewhere ‘classifed 
December 1952 volume is bigh principally because of contracts let for ex- 
pansion of TVA facilities to provide power for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Tennessee Vailey Authority. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by type of building ' 





Valuation (in thousands) seein a 





New residential building Privately financed 








Housekeeping 





Total all 
classes * Privately financed dwelling urits 





Multi- 


1-family family ¢ 


Total 
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! Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts Urban is defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes all incorporated 


awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed building construction 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- 
ment) urban building construction are based primarily on building-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 


places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and a smal] number of places, 
usually minor civil) divisions, classified as urban under special rule. 

Sums of components do not always equal totais exactly because of rounding. 

1 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidential building. 

4 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores 

4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

‘ Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings. 

* Revised. 


' Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places,' by general type and by 
hie division * 
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! Building for which dy were issued and Federal contracts awarded * Includes amusement and recreation 


in all urban places, in 


p buil 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not ' Inelu: 


always equal totals exactly because of rounding 


2 For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote’! 


4 Preliminary. 
* Revised 


rcial , gasoline and ice stations, etc. 
hy quarenea, ospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
iT] 


braries, ete. 

‘Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as 
courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
armories, army 


s, ete. 
+ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, * Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 


industrial warehouses, and 0’ 
production planta, 


ther buildings at the site of these and similar gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 


des private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
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Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 


TABLE F-5 


urban or rural location, and by source of funds ' 
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Number of new dwelling units started 
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1951: First quarter... ........-.- 
January... . 


1952: First quarter_.........-...-- 


November’_........ 
December ’._. 


October’ 


September '° 
Fourth quarter ’. 





permit valuation, adjusted for 
applications. Public construc- 


or estimated construction costs for 


on 
permit 


1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 


limitations. 


prior to wartime 





, a8 shown in tabi 


All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate 
of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 


enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000 
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The data in this 
d not to urban dwelling units authorized 


per mit-issuing places. 
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